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ORDEALS AND OATHS. 


In primitive stages of society, the 
clannish life of rude tribes. may well 
have been more favourable to frank 
and truthful relations between man 
and man than our wider and looser 
social intercourse can be. Yet one can 
see from the habits of modern savages 
that already in early savage times society 
was setting itself to take measures 
against men who broke faith to save 
themselves from harm or to gain some 
coveted good. At the stage of civiliza- 
tion where social order was becoming 
regular and settled, the wise men turned 
their minds to devise guarantees stronger 
than mere yes and no. Thus the ordeal 
and the oath were introduced, that 
wrong-doing should not be concealed or 
denied, that unrighteous claims should 
not be backed by false witness, and that 
covenants made should not be broken. 

The principles on which these ordeals 
and oaths were invented and developed 
may to this day be plainly made out. 
It is evident that the matter was re- 
ferred to the two intellectual orders of 
early times, the magicians and the 
priests. Each advised after the manner 
of his own profession. The magician 
said, With my symbols and charms I will 
try the accused, and bind the witness 
and the promiser. The priest said, I 
will call upon my spirits, and they shall 
find out the hidden thing, and punish 
the lie and the broken vow. Now 
magic and religion are separate in their 
nature and origin. Magic is based on 
a delusive tendency arising out of the 
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association of ideas, namely, the ten- 
dency to believe that things which are 
ideally connected in our minds must 
therefore be really connected in the 
outer world. eligion is based on the 
doctrine of spiritual beings, souls, de- 
mons, or deities, who take cognisance 
of men and interpose in their affairs. 
It is needful to keep this absolute dis- 
tinction clear in our minds, for on it 
depends our finding our mental way 
through a set of complicated proceed- 
ings, in which magical and religious 
elements have become mixed in the 
most intricate manner. Well they might, 
considering how commonly the profes- 
sions of sorcerer and priest have over- 
lapped, so as even to be combined in 
one and the same person. But it seems 
from a general survey of the facts of 
ordeals and oaths, that on the whole 
the magical element in them is earliest 
and underlying, while the religious ele- 
ment is apt to come in later in history, 
often only taking up and consecrating 
some old magical process. 

In the series of instances to be brought 
into view, this blending of the religious 
with the magical element will be re- 
peatedly observable. It will be seen 
also that the ordeal and the oath are 
not only allied in their fundamental 
principles, but that they continually 
run into one another in their use 
Oaths, we shall see, may be made to act, 
as ordeals, and ordeals are brought in as 
tests of oaths. While recognizing this 
close connection, it will be convenient 
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to divide the two and take them in 
order according to their practical appli- 
cation, ordeals being proceedings for the 
discovery of wrong-doers, while oaths 
are of the nature of declarations or 
undertakings. 

The association of ideas which serves 
as a magical basis for an ordeal is quite 
childish in its simplicity. Suppose it 
has to be decided which of two men has 
acted wrongfully, and appeal is had to 
the ordeal. There being no evidence on 
the real issue, a fanciful issue is taken 
instead, which can be settled, and the 
association of ideas does the rest. Thus 
in Borneo, when two Dayaks have to 
decide which is in the right, they have 
two equal lumps of salt given them to 
drop together into water, and the one 
whose lump is gone first is in the wrong. 
Or they put two live shell-fish on a 
plate, one for each disputant, and squeeze 
lime-juice over them, the verdict being 
given according to which man’s cham- 
pion-mollusc moves first. This reasoning 
is such as any child can enter into. 
Among the Sandwich Islanders, again, 
when a thief had to be detected, the 
priest would consecrate a dish of water, 
and the suspected persons, one by one, 
held their hands over it, till the ap- 
proach of the guilty was known by the 
water trembling. Here the connection 
of ideas is plain. But we may see it 
somewhat more fully thought out in 
Europe, where the old notion remains 
on record that the executioner’s sword 
will tremble when a thief draws near, 
and even utter a dull clang at the ap- 
proach of a murderer. 

Starting with the magical ordeal, we 
have next to notice how the religious 
element is imported into it. Take the 
ordeal of the balance, well known to 
Hindu law. <A rude pair of scales is 
set up with its wooden scale-beam sup- 
ported on posts ; the accused is put in 
one scale, and stones and sand in the 
other to counterpoise him ; then he is 
taken out, to be put in again after the 
balance has been called upon to show 
his guilt by letting him go down, or 
his innocence by raising him up. This 
is pure magic, the ideal weight of 
guilt being by mere absurd association 


of ideas transferred to material weight 
in a pair of scales. In this process no 
religious act is essential, but in practice 
it is introduced by prayers and sacri- 
fices, and a sacred formula appealing to 
the great gods who know the walk of 
men, so that it is considered to- be by 
their divine aid that the accused rises or 
falls at once in material fact and moral 
metaphor. If he either goes fairly up 
or down the case is clear. But a diffi- 
culty arises if the accused happens to 
weigh the same as he did five minutes 
before, so nearly at least as can be 
detected by a pair of heavy wooden 
scales which would hardly turn within 
an ounce or two. This embarassing 
possibility has in fact perplexed the 
Hindu lawyers not a little. One learned 
pundit says—He is guilty, unless he 
goes right up! A second suggests— 
Weigh him again! A third distin- 
guishes with subtlety—If he weighs the 
same, he is guilty, but not so guilty as 
if he had gone right down! The one 
only interpretation that never occurs to 
any of them, is that sin may be an 
imponderable. We may smile at the 
Hindu way of striking a moral balance, 
but it should be remembered that a 
similar practice, probably a survival 
from the same original Aryan rite, was 
kept up in England within the last cen- 
tury. In 1759, near Aylesbury, a 
woman who could not get her spin- 
ning-wheel to go round, and naturally 
concluded that it had been bewitched, 
charged one Susannah Haynokes with 
being the witch. At this Susannah’s 
husband was indignant, and demanded 
that his wife should be allowed to clear 
herself by the customary ordeal of 
weighing. So they took her to the 
parish church, stripped her to her 
under garments, and weighed her 
against the church Bible; she out- 
weighed it, and went home in triumph. 
Here the metaphor of weighing is 
worked in the opposite way to that in 
India, but it is quite as intelligible, and 
not a whit the worse for practical pur- 
poses. For yet another case, how an 
old magical process may be afterwards 
transformed by bringing in the religious 
sanction, we may look at the ancient 
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classic sieve and shears, the sieve being 
suspended by sticking the points of the 
open shears into the rim, and the han- 
dles of the shears balanced on the fore- 
fingers of the holders. To discover a 
thief, or a lover, all that was required 
was to call over all suspected names, 
till the instrument turned at the right 
one. In the course of history, this 
childish divining-ordeal came to be 
Christianized into the key and Bible, 
the key of course to open the secret, 
the Bible to supply the test of truth. 
For a thief-ordeal, the proper mode is 
to tie in the key at the verse of the 
50th Psalm, “ When thou sawest a 
thief, then thou consentedst with him ;” 
anid then when the names are called 
over, at the name of the guilty one the 
instrument makes its sign by swerving 
or turning in the holders’ hands. 
This is interesting as being almost the 
only ordeal which survives in common 
use in England ; it may be met with in 
many an out-of-the-way farm-house. It 
is some years since English rustics have 
dared to “swim” a witch, that is, to 
put in practice the ancient water-ordeal, 
which our folk-lore remembers in its 
most archaic Aryan form. Its essential 
principle is as plainly magical as any ; 
the water, being set to make the trial, 
shows its decision by rejecting the 
guilty, who accordingly comes up to 
the surface. Our ancestors, who did 
not seize the distinction between weight 
and specific gravity, used to wonder at 
the supernatural power with which the 
water would heave up a wicked fellow, 
even if he weighed sixteen stone. 
Medizval ordeals, by water or fire, by 
touch of the corpse, or by wager of bat- 
tle have fallen to mere curiosities of 
literature, and it is needless to dwell 
here on their well-known picturesque 
details, or to repeat the liturgies of 
prayer or malediction said or sung by 
the consecrating priests. It is not by 
such accompanying formulas, but by 
the intention of the act itself, that we 
must estimate the real position of the 
religious element in it. Nowhere is 
this so strong as in what may be called 
the ordeal by miracle, where the inno- 
cent by Divine help walks over the 
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nine red-hot ploughshares, or carried 
the red-hot iron bar in his hand, or 
drinks a dose of deadly poison and is 
none the worse for it ; or, in the oppo- 
site way, where the draught of harmless 
water, cursed or consecrated by the 
priests, will bring within a few days 
dire disease on him or her who, being 
guilty, has dared to drink of it. 
Looking at the subject from the 
statesman’s point of view, the survey 
of the ordeals of all nations and ages 
enables us to judge with some certainty 
what their practical effect has been for 
evil or good. Their basis being mere 
delusive imagination, when honestly 
administered their being right or wrong 
has been matter of mere accident. It 
would, however, be a mistake to sup- 
pose that fair-play ever generally pre- 
vailed in the administration of ordeals. 
As is well-known, they have always 
been engines of political power in the 
hands of unscrupulous priests and 
chiefs. Often it was unnecessary even 
to cheat, when the arbiter had it at his 
pleasure to administer either a harmless 
ordeal like drinking cursed water, or a 
deadly ordeal by a dose of aconite or 
physostigma. When it comes to sheer 
cheating, nothing can be more atrocious 
than this poison-ordeal. In West Africa, 
where the Calabar bean is used, the ad- 
ministerers can give the accused a dose 
which will make him sick, and so prove - 
his innocence, or they can give him 
enough to prove him guilty, and mur- 
der him in the very act of proof; when 
we consider that over a great part of 
that great continent this and similar 
drugs usually determine the destiny of 
people inconvenient to the Fetish-man 
and the Chief—the constituted authori- 
ties of Church and State—we see before 
us one efficient cause of the unprogres- 
sive character of African society. The 
famed ordeal by red-hot iron, also, has 
been a palpable swindle in the hands of 
the authorities. In India and Arabia 
the test is to lick the iron, which will 
burn the guilty tongue but not the in- 
nocent. Now, no doubt the judges 
know the secret that innocent and 
guilty alike can lick a white hot iron 
with impunity, as any blacksmith will 
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do, and as I have done myself, the layer 
of vapour in a spheroidal state prevent- 
ing any chemical contact with the skin. 
As for the walking over red-hot plough- 
shares, or carrying a red-hot iron bar 
three paces in the palm of the hand, 
its fraudulent nature fits with the fact 
that the ecclesiastics who administered 
it took their precautions against close 
approach of spectators much more care- 
fully than the jugglers do who handle 
the red-hot bars and walk over the 
ploughshares nowadays; and, moreover, 
any list of cases will show how inevi- 
tably the friend of the Church got off, 
while the man on the wrong side was 
sure to “lose his cause and burn his 
fingers.” Remembering how Queen 
Emma in the story, with uplifted eyes 
walked over the ploughshares without 
knowing it, and then asked when the 
trial was to begin, and how, after this 
triumphant issue, one-and-twenty manors 
were settled on the bishopric and church 
of Winchester, it may be inferred with 
some probability that in such cases the 
glowing ploughshares glowed with no- 
thing more dangerous than daubs of red 
paint. 

Almost the only effect of ordeals 
which can be looked upon as beneficial 
to society, is that the belief in their 
efficacy has done something to deter 
the credulous from crime, and still more 
often has led the guilty to betray him- 
self by his own terrified imagination. 
Visitors to Rome know the great round 
marble mask called the Bocca della 
Verita. It is but the sink of an old 
drain; but many a frightened knave 
has shrunk from the test of putting his 
hand into its open “ mouth of truth” and 
taking oath of his innocence, lest it 
should really close on him as tradition 
says it does on the forsworn. The ordeal 
by the mouthful of food is still popu- 
lar in Southern Asia for its practical 
effectiveness: the thief in the house- 
hold, his mouth dry with nervous ter- 
ror, fails to masticate or swallow fairly 
the grains of rice. So in old England, 
the culprit may have failed to swallow 
the consecrated cor-snzd, or trial-slice of 
bread or cheese ; it stuck in his throat, 
as in Earl Godwin’s in the story. To this 


day the formula, “ May this mouthful 
choke me if I am not speaking truth !” 
keeps up the memory of the official 
ordeal. Not less effective is the ordeal 
by curse still used in Russia to detect 
a thief. The babushka, or local witch, 
stands with a vessel of water before 
her in the midst of the assembled 
household, and makes bread pills to 
drop in, saying to each in order, “ Ivan 
Ivanoff, if you are guilty, as this ball 
falls to the bottom, so your soul will 
fall into hell.” But this is more than 
any common Russian will face, and 
the rule is that the culprit confesses at 
sight. This is the best that can be 
said for ordeals. Under their most 
favourable aspect, they are useful delu- 
sions or pious frauds. At worst they 
are those wickedest of human deeds, 
crimes disguised behind the mask of 
justice. Shall we wonder that the world, 
slowly trying its institutions by the 
experience of ages, has at last come to 
the stage of casting out the judicial 
ordeal; or shall we rather wonder at 
the constitution of the human mind, 
which for so many ages has set up the 
creations of delusive fancy to hold 
sway over a world of facts ? 

From the Ordeal we piss to the 
Oath. The oath, for purposes of classifi- 
cation, may be best defined as an asseve- 
ration made under superhuman penalty, 
such penalty being (as in the ordeal), 
either magical or religious in its nature, 
or both combined. Here, then, we dis- 
tinguish the oath from the mere declara- 
tion, or promise, or covenant, however 
formal. For example, the covenant by 
grasping hands is not in itself an oath, 
nor is even that widespread ancient 
ceremony of entering into a bond of 
brotherhood by the two parties mixing 
drops of their blood, or tasting each 
other’s. This latter rite, though often 
called an oath, can under this definition 
be only reckoned as a solemn compact. 
But when a Galla of Abyssinia sits 
down over a pit covered over with a hide, 
imprecating that he may fall into a pit 
if he breaks his word, or when in our 
police-courts we make a Chinaman swear 
by taking an earthen saucer and break- 
ing it on the rail in front of the witness- 























box, signifying, as the interpreter then 
puts it in words, “if you do not tell the 
truth, your soul will be cracked like 
this saucer,” we have here two full 
oaths, of which the penalty, magical or 
religious, is shown in pantomime before 
us. By the way, the English judges 
who authorised this last sensational 
ceremony must have believed that they 
were calling on a Chinaman to take a 
judicial oath after the manner of his 
own country ; but they acted under a 
mistake, for in fact the Chinese use no 
oaths at all in their law-courts. Now 
we have to distinguish these real oaths 
from mere asseverations, in which em- 
phatic terms, or descriptive gestures 
are introduced merely for the purpose 
of showing the strength of resolve 
in the declarer’s mind. Where, then, 
does the difference lie between the two ? 
It is to be found in the incurring of 
supernatural penalty. There would be 
no difficulty at all in clearing up the 
question, were it not that theologians 
have set up a distinction between oaths 
of imprecation and oaths of witness. 
Such subtleties, however, looked at 
from a practical point of view, are seen 
to be casuistic cobwebs which a touch of 
the rough broom of common sense will 
sweep away. The practical question is 
this: does the swearer mean that by 
going through the ceremony, he brings 
on himself, if he breaks faith, some 
special magic harm, or divine displeasure 
and punishment? If so, the oath is 
practically imprecatory ; if not, it is 
futile, wanting the very sanction which 
gives it legal value. It does not matter 
whether the imprecation is stated, or 
only implied. When a Bedouin picks 
up a straw, and swears by Him who 
made it grow and wither, there is no 
need to accompany this with a homily 
on the fate of the perjured. This re- 
ticence is so usual in the world, that 
as often as not we have to go outside 
the actual formula and ceremony to 
learn what their full intention is. 

Let us now examine some typical 
forms of oath. The rude natives of 
New Guinea swear by the sun, or by a 
certain mountain, or by a weapon, that 
the sun may burn them, or the mountain 
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crush them, or the weapon wound them, 
if they lie. The even ruder savages of 
the Brazilian forests, to confirm their 
words, raise the hand over the head or 
thrust it into their hair, or they will 
touch the points of their weapons. 
These two accounts of savage ceremony 
introduce us to customs well-known to 
nations of higher culture. The raising 
of the hand toward the sky seems to 
mean here what it. does elsewhere. It 
is in gesture calling on the Heaven-god 
to smite the perjurer with his thunder- 
bolt. The touching of the head, again, 
carries its meaning among these 
Brazilians, almost as plainly as in 
Africa, where we find men swearing by 
their heads or limbs, in the belief that 
they would wither if forsworn ; or as 
when among the Old Prussians a man 
would lay his right hand on his own 
neck, and his left on the holy oak, 
saying: “May Perkun (the thunder- 
god) destroy me!” As to swearing 
by weapons, another graphic instance of 
its original meaning comes from Aracan, 
where the witness swearing to speak 
the truth takes in his hand a musket, a 
sword, a spear, a tiger’s tusk, a croco- 
dile’s tooth, and a thunderbolt (that is, 
of course, a stone celt). The oath by 
the weapon not only lasted on through 
classic ages, but remained so common in 
Christendom, that it was expressly for- 
bidden by a Synod ; even in the seven- 
teenth century, to swear on the sword 
(like Hamlet’s friends in the ghost scene) 
was still a legal oath in Holstein. As 
for the holding up the hand to invoke 
the personal divine sky, the successor 
of this primitive gesture remains to 
this day among the chief acts in the 
solemn oaths of European nations. 

It could scarcely be shown more 
clearly with what childlike imagination 
the savage conceives that a .symbolic 
action, such as touching his head or his 
spear, will somehow pass into reality. 
In connection with this group of oaths, 
we can carry yet a step further the illus- 
tration of the way men’s minds work 
in this primitive stage of association of 
ideas. One of the accounts from New 
Guinea is that the swearer, holding up 
an arrow, calls on Heaven to punish 
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him if he lies; but by turning the 
arrow the other way, the oath can be 
neutralized, This is magic all over. 
What one symbol can do, the reverse 
symbol can undo. True to the laws of 
primitive magical reasoning, uncultured 
men elsewhere still carry on the sym- 
bolic reversal of their oaths. An Abys- 
sinian chief, who had sworn an oath he 
disliked, has been seen to scrape it off 
his tongue and spit it out. There are 
still places in Germany where the false 
witness reckons to escape the spiritual 
consequences of perjury by crooking one 
finger, to make it, I suppose, not a 
straight but a crooked oath, or he puts 
his left hand to his side to neutralise 
what the right hand is doing. Here 
is the idea of our “over the left;” 
but so far as I know this has come down 
with us to mere schoolboy’s shuffling. 
It has just been noticed that the 
arsenal of deadly weapons by which the 
natives of Aracan swear, includes a 
tiger’s tusk and a crocodile’s tooth. This 
leads us to a group of instructive rites 
belonging to Central and North Asia. 
Probably to this day, there may be 
seen in Russian law-ccurts in Siberia 
the oath on the bear’s head. When 
an Ostyak is to be sworn, a bear's 
head is brought into court, and the man 
makes believe to bite at it, culling on 
the bear to devour him in like manner 
if he does not tell the truth. Nowthe 
meaning of this act goes beyond magic 
and into religion, for we are here in 
the region of bearworship, among 
people who believe that this wise and 
divine beast knows what goes on, and 
will come and punish them. Nor need 
one wonder at this, for the idea that 
the bear will hear and come if called 
on is familiar to German mythology. I 
was interested to find it still in survival 
in Switzerland a few years ago, whena 
peasant woman, whom a mischievous 
little English boy had irritated beyond 
endurance, pronounced the ancient 
awful imprecation on him, “The bear 
take thee!” (der Pir nimm dich !) 
Among the hill tribes of India a 
tiger’s-skin is sworn on in the same 
sense as the bear’s head among the 
Ostyaks, Rivers, again, which to the 


savage and barbarian are intelligent and 
personal divinities, are sworn by in 
strong belief that their waters will 
punish him who takes their name in 
vain. We can understand why Ho- 
meric heroes swore by the rivers, when 
we hear still among Hindus how the 
sacred Ganges will take vengeance sure 
and terrible on the children of the per- 
jurer. Itis with the same personifica- 
tion, the same fear of impending chas- 
tisement from the outraged deity that 
savage and barbaric men have sworn by 
sky or sun. Thus the Huron Indian 
would say in making solemn promise : 
“Heaven hears what we do this day!” 
and the Tunguz, brandishing a knife 
before the sun, would say: “If I lie, 
may the sun plunge sickness into my 
entrails like this knife.” We have 
but to rise one stage higher in re- 
ligious ideas to reach the type of the 
famous Roman oaths by Jupiter, the 
Heaven-god. He who swore held in his 
hand a stone, praying that, if he know- 
ingly deceived, others might be safe in 
their countries and laws, their holy places 
and their tombs, but he alone might be 
cast out, as this stone now—«and he 
flurg it from him. Even more impres- 
sive was the great treaty-oath where the 
pater patratus, holding the sacred flint 
that symbolizd the thunderbolt, called 
on Jove that if by public counsel or 
wicked fraud the Romans should }.reak 
the treaty first—“in that day, O Jove, 
smite thou the Roman people as I here 
to-day shall smite this swine, and smite 
the heavier as thou art the stronger!” 
So saying, he slew the victim with the. 
sacred stone. 

These various examples may be taken 
as showing the nature and meaning of 
such oaths as belong to the lower stages 
of civilization. Their binding power is 
that of curses, that the perjurer may be 
visited by mishap, disease, death. But at 
a higher stage of culture, where the gods 
are ceasing to be divine natural objects 
like the Tiber or Ganges, or the Sun or 
Sky, but are passing into the glorified 
human or heroic stage, like Apcllo or 
Venus, there comes into view a milder 
kind of oath, where the man enters into 
fealty with the god, whom he asks to 
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favour or preserve him on condition of 
his keeping troth. Thus, while the pro- 
ceeding is still an oath with a penalty, 
this penalty now lies in the perjurer’s 
forfeiting the divine favour. To this 
milder form, which we may conveniently 
call the “oath of conditional favour,” 
belong such classic phrases as “‘ So may 
the gods love me!” (Jta me Dii ament /) 
“ As I wish the gods to be propitious to 
me!” (Jta mihi Deos velim propitios). 
I call attention to this class of oaths, of 
which we shall presently meet with a 
remarkable example nearer home. We 
have now to take into consideration a 
movement of far larger scope. 
Returning to the great first-mentioned 
class of savage and barbaric oaths, 
sworn by gestures or weapons, or by in- 
vocation of divine beasts, or rivers, or 
greater nature-deities—the question now 
to be asked is, what is the nature of the 
penalties? They are that the perjurer 
may be withered by disease, wounded, 
drowned, smitten by the thunderbolt, 
and so forth, all these being temporal, 
visible punishments. The state of be- 
lief to which the whole class belong is 
that explicitly described among the 
natives of the Tonga Islands, where 
oaths were received on the declared 
ground that the gods would punish the 
false-swearer here on earth. A name is 
wanted to denote this class of oaths, be- 
longing especially to the lower culture ; 
let us call them “mundane oaths.” 
Now it is at a point above the savage 
level in culture that the thought first 
comes in of the perjurer being punished 
in a world beyond the grave. This was a 
conception familiar to the Egyptians in 
their remotely ancient civilization. It 
was at home among the old Homeric 
Greeks, as when Agamemnon, swearing 
his mighty oaths, calls to witness not 
only Father Zeus, and the all-seeing 
Sun, and the Rivers, and Earth, but 
also the Erinnys who down below 
chastise the souls of the dead, whoso- 
ever shall have been forsworn. Not less 
plainly is it written in the ancient Hindu 
Laws of Manu—“A man of under- 
standing shall swear no false oath even 
in a trifling matter, for he who swears 
a false oath goes hereafter and here 
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to destruction.” To this higher stage of 
culture then belongs the introduction of 
the new “ post-mundane” element into 
oaths. For ages afterward, nations 
might still use either kind, or combine 
them by adding the penalty after death 
to that in life. But in the later course 
of history there comes plainly into view 
a tendency to subordinate the old mun- 
dane oath, and at last to suppress it 
altogether. How this came to pass is 
plain on the face of the matter. It was 
simply the result of accumulated ex- 
perience. The continual comparison 
of opinions with facts could not but 
force observant minds to admit that a 
man might swear falsely on sword’s edge 
or spear’s point, and yet die with a 
whole skin ; that bears and tigers were 
uot to be depended on to choose per- 
jurers for their victims, and that in fact 
the correspondence between the impre- 
cation and the event was not real, but 
only ideal. How judgment by real re- 
sults thus shaped itself in men’s minds 
we may see by the way it came to pul- 
lic utterance in classic times, nowhere 
put more cogently than in the famous 
dialogue in the Clouds of Aristoph- 
anes. The old farmer Strepsiades asks, 
Whence comes the blazing thunderbolt 
that Zeus hurls at the perjured? “ You 
fool,” replies the Sokrates of the play, 
“vou smack of old Kronos’ times—if 
Zeus smote perjurers, wouldn't he have. 
been down on those awful fellows 
Simon, and Kleonymos, and Theoros? 
Why, what Zeus does with his bolt is 
to smite his own temple, and the heights 
of Sunium, and the tall oaks! Do 
you mean to say that an oak-tree can 
commit perjury?” What is said here 
in chaff full many a reasonable man in 
the old days must have said to himself 
in the soberest earnest, and once said or 
thought, but one result could come of 
it—the result which history shows us 
did come. The venue of the judicial 
oath was gradually changed, till the later 
kind, with its penalties transferred from 
earth to the region of departed souls, 
remained practically in possession of the | 
field. 

Asa point in the science of culture 
which has hitherto been scarcely if at cll 
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observed, I am anxious to call attention 
to the historical stratification of ju- 
dicial oaths, from the lowest stratum 
of mundane oaths belonging to savage 
or barbaric times, to the highest stra- 
tum of post-mundane oaths such as 
obtain among modern civilized nations. 
Roughly, the development in the course 
of ages may be expressed in the fullow- 
ing two classifications— 


Mundane. 


ixed. Oaths. | n Conditional Favour. 
Post-Mundane. 


Judgment. 


Though these two series only partly 
coincide in history, they so far fit that 
the judicial oaths of the lower culture 
belong to the class of mundane curse, 
while those of the higher culture in 
general belong to that of post-mundane 
judgment. Anthropologically, this is 
the most special new view | have here 
to bring forward. It forms part of a 
wider generalization, belonging at once to 
the science of morals and the science of 
religion. But rather than open out the 
subject into this too wide field, we 
may do well to fix it in our minds by 
tracing a curious historical point in the 
legal customs of our own country. 
Every one knows that the modes of 
administering a judicial oath in Scotland 
and in England are not the same. In 
Scotland, where the witness holds up his 
hand toward heaven, and swears to tell 
the truth as he shall answer to God at 
the Day of Judgment, we have before 
us the most explicit possible example 
of a post-mundane oath framed on 
Christian lines. In contrasting this with 
the English judicial oath, we first notice 
that our acted ceremony consists com- 
monly in taking a New Testament in the 
hand and kissing it. Thus, unlike the 
Scotch oath, the English oath is sworn 
on a halidome (Anglo Saxon hdligdim, 
German heiligthum), a holy or sacred 
object. Many writers have fallen into 
confusion about this word, mystifying it 
into sacred judgment or “ holy doom ;” 
but it is a perfectly straightforward term 
for a sanctuary or relic, as “Ono tham 
haligdome swerian ”—to swear by the 
relic. Now this custom of swearing on 


a halidome belongs to far pre-Christian 
antiquity, one famous example being 
when Hannibal, then a lad of nine 
years old, was brought by his father to 
the altarand made to swear by touching 
the sacred things (tactis sacris) that 
when he grew up he would be the 
enemy of Rome. In classical antiquity 
the sacred objects were especially the 
images and altars of the gods, as it is 
put in a scene in Plautus—“ Touch 
this altar of Venus!” The man an- 
swers, “I touch it,” and then he is 
sworn. When this ancient rite came 
into use in early Christian England, the 
object touched might be the altar itself, 
or a relic-shrine like that which Harold 
is touching with his right forefinger in 
the famous scene in the Bayeux tapestry, 
or it might be a Missal, or a book of the 
Gospels. In modern England, a copy of 
the New Testament has become the re- 
cognized halidome on which oaths are 
taken, and the practice of kissing it 
has almost supplanted the older and 
more general custom of touching it with 
the hand. 

Next, our attention must be called 
to the remarkable formula in which (in 
England, not in Scotland) the invoca- 
tion of the Deity is made, “So help 
me God!” or “So help you God!” 
Many a modern Englishman puzzles 
over this obscure form of words. When 
the question is asked what the meaning 
of the oath is, the oflicial interpretation 
practically comes to saying that it means 
the same as the Scotch oath. But nei- 
ther by act nor word does it convey this 
meaning. So obvious is the discrepancy 
between what is considered to be meant, 
and what is actually done and said, that 
Paley, remarking on the different forms 
of swearing in different countries, does 
not scruple to say that they are “in no 
country in the world, I believe, worse 
contrived either to convey the meaning, 
or impress the obligation of an oath, 
than in our own.” 

This remark of Paley’s aptly illus- 
trates a principle of the science of cul- 
ture which cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed on the minds of all who study 
the institutions of their own or any 
other age. People often talk of mystic 
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formulas and mystic ceremonies. But 
the more we study civilization in its 
earlier stages, the more we shall find 
that formulas and ceremonies, both in 
law and in religion, are as purposeful 
and business-like as can be, if only we 
get at them anywhere near their 
origin. What happens afterwards is 
this, that while men’s thoughts and 
wants gradually change, the old phrases 
and ceremonies are kept up by natural 
conservatism, so that they become less 
and less appropriate, and then as their 
meaning falls away, its place is apt to 
be filled up with mystery. Applying 
this principle to the English oath- 
formula, we ask what and where it 
originally was. It was Teutonic- 
Scandinavian, for though corresponding 
formulas are known in Latin ( Jta me 
adjuvet Deus) and in Old French 
(Ce m’ait Diex, &e.), these are shown 
by their comparatively recent dates to 
be mere translations of the Germanic 
originals. Now although ancient Eng- 
lish and German records fail to give 
the early history of the phrase, this 
want is fortunately supplied by a 
document preserved in Iceland. Some 
while after the settlement of the island 
by the Northmen, but long before their 
conversion to Christianity, the settlers 
felt the urgent need of a code of laws, 
and accordingly Ulfliot went to Norway 
for three years to Thorleif the Wise, 
who imparted to him his legal lore. 
Ulfliot went to Norway a p. 925, so that 
the form of judicial oath he authorised, 
and which was at a later time put on 
record in the Icelandic Landnimabék, 
may be taker’as good and old in Norse 
law. Its pre Christian character is 
indeed obvious from its tenor. The 
halidome on which it was sworn was a 
metal arm-ring, which was kept by the 
godhi or priest, who reddened it with 
the blood of the ox sacrificed, and the 
swearer touching it said, in words that 
are still half English, “Name I to 


witness that I take oath by the ring, . 


law-oath, so help me Frey, and Nivrdh, 
and almighty Thor (hialpi mer sva 
Freyr, ok Niérdhr, ok hinn almiattki 
Ass) as I shall this suit follow or defend, 
or witness bear or verdict or doom, as I 
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wit rightest and soothest and most law- 
fully,” &c. Here, then, we have the 
full and intelligible formula which must 
very nearly represent that of which we 
keep a mutilated fragment in our Eng- 
lish oath. So close is the connection, 
that two of the gods referred to, Frey 
and Thor (who is described as the Al- 
mighty God) are the old English gods 
whose names we commemorate in 
Friday and Thursday. The formula 
belongs, with the classic ones lately 
spoken of, to the class of oaths of 
conditional favour, “so help me as I 
shall do rightly,” while Frey and 
Niérdh are gods whom a Norse warrior 
would ask for earthly help, but who 
would scarcely concern themselves with 
his soul after death. It is likely that 
the swearer was not indeed unmindfal 
of what the skalds sang of Nastrénd, 
the strand of corpses, that loathly 
house arched of the bodies of huge 
serpents, whose heads, turned inward, 
dripped venom on the perjurers and 
murderers within. But the primary 
formula is, as I have said, that of the 
oath of conditional favour, not of 
judgment. With the constituents of 
the modern English oath now fairly 
befure us, we see that its incoherence, 
as usual in such cases, has a historical 
interpretation. What English law has 
done is to transplant from archaic fetish- 
worship the ceremony of the halidome 
or consecrated object, and to combine 
with this one-half of a pre-Christian 
formula of conditional favour, without 
the second half which made sense of 
it. Considering that to this combina- 
tion is attached a theological inter- 
pretation which is neither implied in 
act nor word, we cannot wonder if in 
the popular mind a certain amount of 
obscurity, not to say mystery, surrounds 
the whole transaction. Nevertheless 
we may well deprecate any attempt 
to patch up into Scotch distinctness 
and consistency the old formula, which 
will probably last untouched so long as 
judicial oaths shall remain in use in 
England. P 

Being in the midst of this subject, it 
may not be amiss to say a few words 
upon old and new ideas as to the admi- 
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nistration of oaths to little children. 
The Canon Law expressly forhade the 
exacting of an oath from children under 
fourteen—puert ante annos XIV non 
cogantur jurare. This prohibition is 
derived from yet earlier law. The rough 
old Norsemen would not take oaths 
from children, as comes out so quaintly 
in the saga of Baldur, where the goddess 
made all the beasts and birds and trees 
swear they would not harm him, but the 
little mistletoe only she craved no oath 
from, for she thought it was too young. 
Admitting the necessity of taking chil- 
dren’s evidence somehow, the question 
is how best to do it. In England it 
must ba done on oath, and for this end 
there has arisen a custom in our courts 
of putting the child through an inqui- 
sition as to the theological consequences 
of perjury, so as usually to extract from 
it a well-known definition which the 
stiffest theologian will not stand to for 
a moment if put straight to him, but 
which is looked upon as a proper means 
for binding the conscience of a little 
child. Moreover, children in decent 
families learn to answer plain questions 
some years before they learn to swear, 
and material evidence is often lost by 
the child not having been taught before- 
hand the proper answers to make when 
questioned as to the nature of an oath. 
I heard of a case only lately, which was 
expected to lead to a committal on a 
charge of murder, and where an im- 
portant point rested on the evidence of 
a young lad who was, to all appearance, 
truthful, but who did not satisfy the 





1 Two illustrative cases are given me bya 
friend learned in the law. In court lately, a 
little girl was asked the usual preliminary 
—_— as to the consequence of swearing 
alsely, and answered in due form, “ Please, 
Sir, | should go to burning Hell!” Unluck- 
ily, however, the unusual question was then 
put, how she knew that? which brought the 
reply, “Oh, please, another girl outside told 
me I was to say so!” It is Bar tradition, 
though there may be no record in print, that 
years ago the most sarcastic of English judges 
put the whole matter ina nutshell. The ques- 
tion having been asked of a child-witness, if 
she knew what would become of her when she 
died, she answered simply, “Don’t know, 
Sir!” whereupon the judge said, ‘ Well 
gentlemen, no more do I know—but the 
child’s evidence cannot be taken.” 
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bench that he understood the nature of 
an oath. Those in whom the ceremony 
of swearing a child arouses the feeling 
of physical repugnance that it does in 
myself, may learn with interest a fact 
as yet little known in England, and 
which sufficiently justifies my bringing 
forward the subject. Hearing that there 
was something to be learnt from Ger- 
many, I applied to the eminent jurist, 
Dr. Gneist, of Berlin, and hear from him 
that under the new German rules of 
procedure, whizh are expected shortly 
to come into force, the evidence of chil- 
dren under sixteen may be received 
without oath, at the discretion of the 
judge. In these days there is a simple 
rule which an Englishman will do well 
to act up to, and that is, “Don’t be 
beaten by a German!” Let us live in 
the heartiest fellowship with the Ger- 
mans, and never let them get ahead of 
us if we can help it. In this matter of 
children’s legal evidence, they are fairly 
leaving us behind, by introducing a plan 
which is at once more humane and more 
effective than ours. 

If now, looking at the subject as one 
of practical sociology, we consider what 
place the legal oath has filled in savage, 
barbaric, and civilized life, we must ad- 
judge to it altogether higher value than 
to the ordeal. At certain stages of cul- 
ture it has been one of the great forces 
of society. There was a time when 
Lycurgus could tell the men of Athens 
that the oath was the very bond that 
held the democracy together. There 
was a time when, as Montesquieu insists, 
an oath was so binding on the minds of 
the Romans, that for its observance they 
would do more than even patriotism or 
love of glory cou'd draw them to. In our 
own day, its practical binding power is 
unmistakable over the consciences of a 
numerous intermediate class of witnesses, 
those who are neither truthful nor quite 
reckless, who are without the honesty 
which makes a good man’s oath super- 
fluous, who will indeed lie solemnly and 
circumstantially, but are somewhat re- 
strained from perjury by the fear of 
being, as the old English saying has it, 
“once forsworn, ever forlorn.” Though 
the hold thus given is far weaker than 
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is popularly fancied, it has from time to 
time led legislators to use oaths, not 
merely in special and solemn matters, 
but as means of securing honesty in the 
details of public business. When this 
has been done, the consequences to 
public morals have been disastrous. 
There is no need to hunt up ancient 
or foreign proofs of this, seeing how 
conspicuous an instance is the state of 
England early in the present century, 
while it was still, as a contemporary 
writer called it, “a land of oaths,” 
and the professional perjurer plied a 
thriving trade. A single illustration will 
suffice, taken from the valuable treatise 
on Oaths, published in 1854 by the 
Rev. Jas. Endell Tyler :—‘ During the 
continuance of the former system of 
Custom-house oaths, there were houses 
of resort where persons were always to 
be found ready at a moment’s warning 
to take any oath required ; the signal 
of the business for which they were 
needed was this inquiry, ‘ Any damned 
soul here ?’” Nowadays this enormous 
excess of public oaths has been much 
cut down, and with the best results, 
Yet it must be evident to students of 
sociology that the world will not stop 
short at this point. The wider question 
is coming into view — What effect is 
produced on the everyday standard of 
truthfulness by the doctrine that fraudu- 
lent lying is in itself a minor offence, 
but is converted into an awful crime by 
the addition of a ceremony and a for- 
mula? It is an easily-stated problem 
in woral arithmetic; on the credit 
side, Government is able to tighten 
with an extra screw the consciences 
of a shaky class of witnesses and public 
officers ; on the debit side, the current 
value of a man’s word is correspond- 
ingly depreciated through the whole 
range of public and private business. 
As a mere sober student of social causes 
and effects, following along history the 
tendencies of opinion, I cannot doubt 
for a moment how the public mind 
must act on this problem. I simply 
predict that where the judicial ordeal 
is already gone, there the judicial oath 
will sooner or later follow. Not only 
do symptoms of the coming change ap- 
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pear from year to year, but its greatest 
determining cause is unfolding itself 
day by day before observant eyes, a 
sight such as neither we nor our 
fathers ever saw Lefore. 

How has it come to pass that the 
sense of the sanctity of intellectual truth, 
and the craving after its full and free 
possession, are so mastering the modern 
educated mind? This is not a mystery 
hard to unravel. Can any fail to see 
how in these latter years the methods of 
scientific thought have come forth from 
the laboratory and the museum to claim 
their powers over the whole range of 
history and philosophy, of politics and 
morals? Truth in thought is fast 
spreading its wide waves through the 
outside world. Of intellectual truth- 
fulness, truthfulness in word and act 
is the outward manifestation. In all 
modern philosophy there is no prin- 
ciple more fertile than the doctrine 
so plainly set forth by Herbert Spencer 
—that truth means bringing our minds 
into accurate matching with the reali- 
ties in and around us; so that both 
intellectual and moral truth are bound 
up together in that vast process of evo- 
lution whereby man is gradually brought 
into fuller harmony with the universe he 
inhabits. There need, then, be no fear 


- that the falling away of such artificial 


crutches as those whose history I have 
here been tracing should leave pulilic 
truth maimed and halting. Upheld 
by the perfect fitting of the inner 
mind to the outer world, the progress 
of truth will be firmer and more majes- 
tic than in the ancient days. If, in 
time to come, the grand old disputation 
before King Darius were to be re- 
enacted, to decide again the question 
“ What is the strongest of all things?” 
it would be said, as then, that “ Truth 
abides, and is strong fur evermore, living 
and conquering from age to age.” And 
the people as of old wou!d say again 
with one voice, “Tiuth is great, and 
prevails |”? 

E. B. Tytom 


11 Esdras iv. 41: peydéAn 7 cAvGea, Kat 
tmepioxver—Magna est veritas, et prevalet. 















































CHAPTER XVII. 
FROM NORTH TO SOUTH. 


Tue pronunciation of the word allegro is 
not a matter of very grave moment. A 
man may make a mistake about it, and 
nevertheless be a good Christian and a 
loyal subject. All the same it was this 
trifling affair of a wrong accent that 
suddenly and unexpectedly changed the 
whole course of Miss Violet North’s 
life. 

The girl had an impatience of pretence 
of all kinds which she carried to an ex- 
treme. While she was at Miss Main’s 
school not one of the girls dared to wear 
a bit of sham jewellery. Now Lady 
North was not a highly accomplished 
woman, and, like most persons of im- 
perfect education, she had the habit of 
adorning her talk with scraps of lan- 
guages with which she was but scantily 
acquainted. The resentment of Violet 
North against this species of affectation 
was implacable. It was no use telling 
her that human nature had developed 
more deadly crimes than that. It was 
no use urging that the difference be- 
tween dllegro and allégro was not a 
matter to keep one awake o’ nights. 

“ Why should she use the word at all ? 
Why should she pretend to know a Jan- 
guage that she doesn’t know? I hate 
the meanness of that perpetual sham- 
ming!” 

And of course Lady North, again 
like most imperfectly educated persons, 
was deeply incensed when she was cor- 
rected ; and out of this small matter—a 
long ¢ or a short e—sprang up a quarrel 
which pointed to but one conclusion. 
The hollow truce was broken. Step- 
mother and stepdaughter could not re- 
main in the same house. Neither 
wished it, so it remained for Sir Acton 
North to say what was to be done. 
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Sir Acton was, as usual, quite sub- 
missive. He could not understand why 
two women should quarrel over an 
Italian word; but then he had long ago 
given up the hope of understanding 
anything about women. He asked his 
wife what she wanted him to do about 
Violet ; Lady North refused to inter- 
meddle in that young lady’s affairs in 
any way whatsoever. He went to Violet 
herself, who told him that she did not care 
what happened to her so long as she got 
out of the house. She also hinted that 
she was quite able to earn her own living, 
at which Sir Acton laughed and went 
away not much enlightened. 

In this extremity he bethought him- 
self of that small household on the south 
of the river, in which Violet had often 
taken refuge, as if it were her natural 
home; and it occurred to him that as 
Mrs. Warrener and her brother had 
been good enough to offer to take Violet 
with them for their autumn holidays, 
they might perhaps be inclined to extend 
their hospitality further, provided that 
some proper recompense were made them, 
Violet, he knew, would be amply satis- 
fied with that arrangement ; and it was 
an arrangement, moreover, which could 
only be but temporary, for, of course, 
the girl was sure to marry. 

Sir Acton found Mr. Drummond 
busily engaged in greasing a pair of 
enormously thick shooting boots, while 
a pair of very old leather leggings 
Jay beside him on the table of the small 
dining-room. 

‘1 can’t shake hands with you, sir,” 
said he, laying down his wooden pipe. 
“ You see, we are just preparing for our 
plunge into an absolutely savage life, 
and you never can trust anybody to 
grease your boots but yourself. I hope 
Miss Violet quite understands the sort 
of life she will lead when she comes 
with us?” 
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“Tt was about her I wanted to speak 
to you, Mr. Drummond,” said Miss 
Violet’s father, and then he sat down 
and told Mr. Drummond the whole 
story, as well as he could make it 
out. 

This was a delicate mission on which 
Sir Acton had come, and several times 
he seemed rather embarrassed, but the 
quick, direct speech of Mr. Drummond 
helped him on. 

“Do I understand you, then, that 
Violet is without a home?” 

‘*She has none in prospect—that is 
to say, of course we could arrange 
about her staying with some one x 

“She can always have a home here, 
and a hearty welcome—my sister will 
assure her of that.” 

“T expected you would say as much 
—the girl is indeed fortunate in having 
such friends,” said Sir Acton, who was 
really touched with the frank, un- 
hesitating way in which the offer was 
made ; “and I will confess that I had 
some notion of this when I came over 
to see you. Still, it is an awkward thing 
for one man to ask another man to take 
his daughter off his hands 

“Don’t speak about that. If Violet 
will come and live with us we shall be 
glad to have her. Of course she knows 
what she must expect. We are very. 
plain-living folk, and we are not rich 
enough to alter our ways in entertaining 
a guest, although we should like to do 
that.” 

“T don’t think she has found your 
ways unsuited to her,” her father said, 
with a smile, “ to judge by the readiness 
with which she always comes here. No, 
she has more sense than that ; there is 
nothing of the petted child about her. 
But on the other hand, Mr. Drummond,” 
continued Violet’s father, with obvious 
embarrassment, “ you will forgive me 
if I suggest that—that the obligation 
you put me under would be too great if 
you did not allow me to make you— 
some recompense—a sum might be 
stated——” 

He was in great dread of offending 
this shy, capricious, strange man, and 
he was greatly relieved to find Mr. 
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Drummond, instead of drawing himself 
up and looking hurt, breaking out into 
a hearty laugh. 

“No, no, Sir Acton, we don’t take in 
boarders—and to think of our being 
paid for having Violet North come to 
live with us—But I must tell Sarah 
about it—excuse me for one second, Sir 
Acton.” 

Off he went, leaving the worthy 
and _ practical-minded baronet very 
much puzzled. It was true, he knew, 
that Mr. Drummond was a gentleman ; 
but was he not, also, very poor; and 
had not the offer been made with great 
delicacy ; and surely it was most un- 
reasonabie that this family should bear 
the expense of supporting a rich man’s 
daughter? His sister returned with 
him. They were both of them appar- 
ently greatly delighted over this pro- 
bable addition to their household. When 
would she come over? Would he re- 
member to remind her of her music? 
Ought Mrs. Warrener to come and help 
her to move her small belongings ? And 
would he make her promise before she 
left not to do all Amy Warrener’s lessons 
for her, seeing that that young lady had 
now got out of her child-period ? 

Sir Acton North began to wonder less 
over his daughter’s liking for this quiet 
little house and its occupants. There wasa 
wonderful sense of homeliness about the 
place, and a bright humorous frankness 
about this tall lounging man and his 
gentle sister. But, before Sir Acton left, 
Mr. Drummond took him aside, and said 
to him, with more seriousness— 

“ There is one point, sir, about which 
we ought to have a clear understanding 
before your daughter comes over to live 
with us. I believe that that young 
fellow Miller is in a fashion paying his 
addresses to her ; that is with your sanc- 
tion, I presume?” 

“ Why, yes,” said Sir Acton, rather 
staggered by the directness of the 
question, and also by the calm observant 
look of those singularly bright and in- 
telligent eyes. “The young man saw 
me—that nonsense was all explained 
away—and indeed it was a thoughtless 

frolic that may be forgotten now. Ifthe 
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girl likes him I see no reason why they 
should not marry. Do you?” 

“T?” repeated Drummond, almost 
with a start. ‘“ What have I to do with 
it? It is her father who must give his 
consent.” 

“Do you know anything against the 
young man?” 

“ Nothing in the world,” was the 
hearty answer. 

“Well, then, he is a fairly shrewd, 
practical-headed young fellow; he will 
have quite enough money ; his family 
is respectable—I really don’t see any ob- 
jection.” 

“That is very well, Sir Acton; I 
merely wished to be entirely clear from 
all responsibility ——” 

“Mind you, my dear sir,” broke in 
Sir Acton, as if he had suddenly re- 
membered something, “don’t imagine 
that I am anxious to get rid of my 
daughter—by marriage or otherwise, 
merely because she and her stepmother 
don’t agree. No, no; rather than see 
her uncomfortable I’d—I’d—confound 
it, I’d send the whole pack of ’em flying. 
Violet's a good girl—she’s worth twenty 
dozen e 

But here Sir Acton thought he had 
said enough. 

‘“‘T understand you, then, sir,” said 
Mr. Drummond, quite calmly, “ that 
you have no objection to Mr. Miller 
meeting your daughter while she is under 
my care ; and if they should engage to 
marry each other, good and well?” 

“ T see no objection ; but why do you 
speak of that as if it were something to 
be feared?” . 

“Pardon me; I am sure I had no 
such intention.” 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Drummond,” said 
Sir Acton, at the door, “ you have done 
me a great kindness ; I will try to re- 
pay you some day. Oh, by the way, I 
suppose I may get a saloon-carriage re- 
served for you when you go North ?” 

“No, thank you,” said Mr. Drum- 
mond, quietly. “ We always go second- 
class, and I don’t think Miss Violet 
will expect us to alter our ordinary 
habits.” 

Next day a young lady burst into the 





room where Mrs. Warrener was sitting 
sewing, and threw herself down on her 
knees, and put her hands in her friend’s 
lap. 

“And oh! is it quite true? and am 
I to live with you always?” she cried, 
and the fine, frank, handsome face and 
the dark and eloquent eyes were full of 
joy and gratitude. 

“You are to slay with us as long as 
you please,” said Mrs. Warrener, 
much more gravely, as she kissed the 
girl. 

Violet looked up quickly, and scanned 
her friend’s face. 

“ Are you displeased with me ?” 

There was a gentle hand laid on her 
head. 

“Violet, you are no longer a girl. 
You ought not to give way to your 
temper, under, whatever provocation. 
And it does not look well to see any girl 
so glad to leave her home.” 

“T have not left my home,” said the 
girl, in a low voice, with her head bent 
down ; “I have come to the only home 
that I ever have had.” 

No woman could resist that speech ; 
there was an arm round her neck ina 
moment, and she was listening to many 
a protestation that that home at least 
should never be wanting to her as long 
as she lived. 

But the girl freed herself, and looked 
up again. 

“And Mr. Drummond,” she said, 
“ what does he think? ‘Does he think I 
have done wrong ?” 

“ Well, he regrets what has happened, 
of course, although it has brought you 
to us. He thought you had resolved to 
be a little more patient, and gentle, and 
obedient——” 

The girl rose quickly, turning her 
head aside ; but all the same her friend 
had caught sight of the sudden tears 
that had sprung to those long black 
lashes. 

* Violet !” 

*T can go back.” 

** You shall not go back, Violet ; listen 
to reason P 

“Oh! you don’t know—you don’t 
know the life I had to lead in that 
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house,” the girl cried passionately, with 
the tears running down her face ; “ and 
you think that I am proud and un- 
grateful, and perhaps you are afraid to 
take me? But I am not ungrateful 
to those I can love and respect—no— 
you will not find me that—and there 
isnothing I would not suffer for my 
real friends, as you may find out some 
day. But I have had no friends—you 
know I have had no friends—but the 
friends in this house ; and what would I 
not do for them? Only to be in the 
house with you I would be a kitchen 
drudge for you—indeed I would—l 
would work my eyes blind for you— 
there is no patience and obedience 
you would not have. But I must re- 
spect and love the people whom I serve, 
and then I am ready to become their 
slave from morning till night “ 

Mrs. Warrener strove to hush the 
wild, piteous words. 

“You must not take so much to 
heart what I said, Violet,” she remon- 
strated, gently. ‘“ And you won't have 
to do all these things in order. to please 
your friends, Only be true to your 
own better nature, and you will be a 
constant delight to them.” 

The girl took up her friend’s hand 
and kissed it: then she left the room. 
Mrs. Warrener understood the mute 
promise of obedience. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
CASTLE BANDBOX, N.B. 


THe great white mists of the rain had 
lifted ; and all the world behind stood 
revealed—a strange, new, dream-like 
world, colourless, still, its various tints 
of grey shining with a suffused and 
mystic light. The grey sea was like 
glass ; the grey islands had but a faint 
glimmer of green along their shores; 
the grey mountains were pale and dis- 
tant ; and in all this vague and phantom- 
like picture that had been so suddenly 
disclosed, there was but one sharp and 
definite object—a coasting-vessel lying 
motionless out there on the shining grey 
sea, its hull as black as jet; its brown 
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sails throwing perfect shadows on the 
mirror beneath. It was as yet early 
morning ; no one could say whether 
that luminous glow throughout the grey 
would turn to clear sunlight, or whether 
the slow, soft fingers of the rain-clouds 
wonld again pass over the world-picture, 
obliterating successively island, and 
mountain, and sea, 

Early as it was, a young lady had 
managed to write the following letter, 
which she was just putting into an 
envelope :— 

*“CasTLE BANDBOX, IN THE WESTERN 
HIGHLANDS, 12¢h August. 

* My pear Para,—You have known 
for many a year that I am the most 
dutiful of daughters; so here is the 
account I promised you of our explora- 
tions in this wild country. It was on 
the evening of the 10th of August, in 
the present year, that we effected our dis- 
embarkation, and were most hospitably 
received by the inhabitants of this coast, 
two of whom willingly agreed (after 
much talk among themselves in a 
language we did not understand) to 
carry our luggage and accoutrements for 
us (on wheelbarrows). Throwing out 
a scout or two, in the shape of bare- 
headed children, with very brown faces, 
bare legs and feet, and tattered kilts (a 


_ peculiar species of costume, very unlike 


that worn by Englishmen under. the 
same name), we struck a trail which 
eventually led us away from the coast 
into the mountains. By and by we 
ascended, until behind us we could be- 
hold the open waters of the Atlantic, 
with various long and beautiful islands, 
and the lofty mountains of Morven and 
Mull; while in our front, crowning a 
small knoll that stands in the midst of 
an amphitheatre of heather-clad hills, 
we beheld a small, peaked, white build- 
ing, which we made bold to call Castle 
Bandbox. By whom, or when, this 
solitary place, in the midst of the moors, 
was built, I do not know. We have 


already discovered it to be the most 
delightful of toy-houses, once you have 
got accustomed to knocking your head 
against the sloping roof of your bed- 
room. 
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“Scarcely had we arrived when the 
youngest member of the party and my- 
self, leaving to our elders the business 
of unpacking, started off on an explora- 
tion of the adjoining mountains, the 
nearest of which is separated from the 

en by a wire fence to keep out 
rabbits. The garden, I should have 
said, goes all round the side of the 
knoll ; the borders of the various plots 
are adorned with tree-fuchsias, rose- 
bushes, sweet-williams, and marigolds ; 
but the plots themselves contain such 
more useful plants as carrots, turnips, 
beans, and potatoes—the last in flower. 
The first mountain on the other side of 
the wire fence we named Mount 
Glorioso. Its chief peculiarity is its 
tangle of furze, brambles, meadow- 
sweet, and ferns round its lower slopes ; 
then you come to a forest of young 
larches, trees which tear your hair to 
pieces, and leave tufts of sticky white 
all over your clothes. Passing across 
the summit of this mountain, the ad- 
venturers reached another peak, which 
they named Mount Magniticoso, The 
chief peculiarity of this eminence is its 
immensely high heather—beautiful to 
look at, but desperately difficult to walk 
through. The third and last of this 
chain of mountains we ventured to call 
Mount Extremitoso ; the chief peculi- 
arity of which is an abundance of steep 
grey rocks, up which you must scramble 
to find yourself on a high and windy 
summit of close and slippery grass. We 
got no further than that. 

“ But, oh, papa, if you could see what 
we saw then—what we can see now 
from the windows of this place—the 
long stretches of sea, and the distant 
mountains that appear to rise right out 
of the water, and that change in colour 
every minute of the day. I remember, 
just as we were getting to the station, 
Mr. Drummond saying to me, ‘ You 
will find a difference between Euston 
Square and Morven,’ but I had no idea 
of what a difference. Not that he ever 
speaks disrespectfully of Euston Square ; 
on the contrary, he says one ought to 
grow very wise living there—looking on 
at the mutability of life—the coming and 


going of cabs and carriages, some people: 
with dogs and guns, and others with 
coffins. And did you ever notice 
simple country-people asking the way 
to Holborn or London Bridge, and then 
setting out to walk there with all their 
luggage, just as if they were going 
round a corner in a village? Mr. 
Drummond says he has seen them ; but 
he is a very imaginative man. Oh, by 
the way, did you ever notice, papa, the 
architecture of St. Pancras Church— 
the steeple and the stone women, 
especially? I have found out that is. 
the only way of enraging him—to talk 
about St. Pancras Church, and say you 
rather like it. 

“We have the most delightful even- 
ings—so cheerful and homely; and 
although Mr. Drummond professes to 
have become a thorough savage, and to 
have forsworn all books and writing, 
and to be interested only in cartridges, 
and setters, and so forth, in the even- 
ing he talks about everything you can 
think of, and it is worth a thousand 
lectures to hear him, besides being 
much more amusing than a lecture. I 
never knew a man so bright-spirited ; 
it is quite delightful to hear him laugh ; 
and you would scarcely think there was 
so much wisdom in what he says, if you 
were not accustomed to his joking way. 
He is a great favourite here ; already 
various gentlemen in the neighbourhood 
(in the neighbourhood means twenty 
miles of mountains) have offered him 
shooting ; and one, who is going to 
China, has placed his yacht at his dis- 
posal for the whole of September, if he 
chooses to have it. Now I must say 
good-bye ; for Amy and I are going out 
to see some of the shooting ; and it is 
time we started. 

“ Your affectionate daughter, 
“Viotet Norts. 


“P.S.—Mr. Drummond is quite de- 
lighted with the gun you sent him ; and 
yesterday he tried it by getting old 
Peter to throw empty bottles into the 
air. Mr. Drummond did not hit any of 
the bottles, however. I could see that 
it must be a very difficult thing to do.” 

















® Violet! Amy! Come along now, 
and bring all your waterproofs, cloaks, 
wrappers, and umbrellas !” 

A tall, gaunt figure was standing in 
the doorway, clad in a rough shooting- 
jacket, leggings, and thick boots. A 
much smaller, and older man—a curious, 
little, weather- beaten man—was stand- 
ing outside, holding in leash a very 
ragged- -looking setter. 

“Tt’ll no rain the day,” the old man 
said, abruptly. 

“But it is raining,” responded Mr. 
Drummond. 

The wiry little man cast a glance 
around, at the grey skies and the still 

y sea, 

“Na, na,” he said, “ it’ll no rain the 
day. ” 

‘‘ But, confound you, it is raining!” 
cried Drummond. “ What do you call 
that?” 

He pointed to the rain-drops formed 
by the drizzle that had fallen on the 
well-oiled barrels of his breechloader. 

“Well, and ef the gun iss to come to 
harm with that,” said old Peter, testily, 
“you will better be for leafing it at 
home. It iss the gentlemen now they 
will tek sich care of their guns ass if 
the guns wass no for shooting at all. 
You should hef brought a gun that wass 
good for this country.” 

“You will have to clean this gun very 
carefully, I can tell you, Peter; and 
every night, too.” 

“T will not,” said the old man, 
sturdily. “There iss no man will 
know more apout guns as me; and 
effery Saturday night, that will do 
ferry well. It wass Mr. Maclean of 
Carn-Sloe, he used to say to the gentle- 
men at the house, ‘ Kott, what would 
we do without ta Sunday effery week ; 
our guns would neffer be cleaned at 
all.’ But the Sunday it wass made for 
other things as the cleaning of guna; 
and the Saturday night that will do 
better for me.” 

“Then you won’t clean my gun every 
night?” 

“There iss no use of it.” 
“Then I must do it myself, I sup- 

2”? 
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‘* Ferry well.” 

The two girls now came down stairs, 
fully equipped for the expedition ; and 
the oddly-assorted party now set out. 

“Is that dog of yours any better- 
behaved, Peter ?” 

“ He’s a gran’ good dog, a ferry good 
dog,” said the old MHighlandman. 
“There iss just nothing that will pass 
the nose of him. Ay, I will say this, 
that sometimes he is a something too 
eager in the rinnin’ in—ay, just a wee 
thing too eager.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Drummond, “ he has 
no fault at all—beyond a fancy for 
eating every bird you shoot.” 

The old man was nettled ; but there 
was a humorous twinkle in his eyes all 
the same. 

“ Ay, sir; but even then he will not 
get too fat when he iss out with you, 
sir.” 

“Confound you, Peter, you are more 
impertinent than ever.” 

“Na, na, sir; I will only speak the 
truth to you, ass you will speak it to 
me ; and there iss no harm in that.” 

“T think, Mr. Peter,” said a certain 
tall young lady, with great asperity and 
dignity ; “I think you might speak the 
truth a little more respectfully.” 

The old keeper gave her aside glance 
as he trudged along. 

“ Ay, I am no in the use of heffing 
leddies come out to the shooting.” 

“ Peter and I understand each other 
very well, Violet,” Mr. Drummond said. 
“You will soon learn not to mind what 
he says—especially when he reports 
about the game. I suppose you are 
quite prepared, Peter, to find the forms 
of thirty or forty wholly imaginary 
hares at a moment's notice?” 

Peter but half understood the sar- 
casm. 

‘There iss plenty of game if there 
wass any one to shoot it,” said he, 
coolly ; and then he added, with another 
twinkle in his eye, “ Did you effer hear, 
mem, of John MacFarlane, that wass 
sent out by Mr. Maclean of Carn-Sloe 
with the two English gentlemen ?” 

“No, I never did,” said Violet. 

“ Ay, it iss ferry cleffer some of the 
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English gentlemen are ; and they wass 
coming to see a piece of shooting that 
Carn-Sloe had to let; and John Mac- 
Farlane he went with them ; and Carn- 
Sloe he had told John to gif a good 
account of the ground. And they wass 
asking him ‘John, iss there any phea- 
sants here?’ and he will say ‘ They’re 
just in soosands,’! for he would get 
Carn-Sloe a good price. And they wass 
asking him ‘John, is there any parr- 
tritches here ?’ and he will say ‘ They’re 
just in soosands.’ And one of the 
English gentlemen he wass a cleffer 
young man ; and for the joke of it he 
will ask ‘John, iss there many gorillas 
too?’ and John, he wil! see him wink- 
ing, and he will say ‘ No, there iss no 
many gorillas here; they comes and 
goes in twos and threes, just like your- 
sels.’ And it wass a ferry good answer 
to the young man.” 

By this time they had reached the 
margin of the shooting, and the tall 
sportsman was transferring to his 
pockets some of the cartridges which 
Peter carried, when suddenly the whole 
world seemed to grow black around 
them. They had passed the last signs 
of cultivation ; and the only possible 
shelter from the impending storm was a 
wall of rough stones that ran up the 
valley between two hills. As the first 
heavy drops were already splashing 
down, they had to make a race for this 
dyke; Peter following up the retreat 
with ill-concealed disgust. Here was 
the mischief of taking ladies out shoot- 
ing—and on the 12th, too. 

The small group successfully crouched 
under the wall, the driving wind carry- 
ing the fierce torrents of rain well over 
them; while Peter stood out in the 
open, unconcernedly looking out towards 
the sea. 

“Why, Mull ‘has disappeared alto- 
gether!” cried Violet, who was also 
looking that way. 

“Oh, yes, they sometimes have a 
drop of rain in Mull,” said Mr. Drum- 
mond, contentedly doubled up like a 
trussed fowl. “I asked a Mull man 
last year, in August, what he thought 

1 ** Soosands”—thousands, 
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of the Mull weather ; and he said quite 
complacently, ‘ It uz verra good weather 
—ay, verra good weather; there waz a 
whole week in June we hadna a single 
drop o’ rain; but the weather it nz a 
little bit broken after the twentieth of 


August.’ But do you see Mull now? 
Isn’t that wonderful? And look at 
Morven !” 


What strange apparition of a world 
was this—far behind the rain, and 
shining in pale yellows and greens? 
The intermediate veil of a rainy cloud 
served to show the distant sunlit sea 
and the hills as something pale, magical, 
and remote ; while the island of Lismore, 
nearer at hand, began to y!eam throagh 
a mass of rainbow colours that seemed 
to lie along the sea for a space of fificen 
or twenty miles. This strange and 
spectral world was full of motion, too— 
its aspect changing every minute—as 
the black clouds broke overhead to show 
bold dashes of white and blue; as the 
distant sunlight drank up therain-clouds, 
and then the great hills came out dis- 
tinct and clear, and all round the splen- 
did coasts of Morven, Mull, and Lorne 
the rushing blue seas of the Atlantic 
shone in the light. 

This warm burst of sunlight roused 
the crouching party; and when they 
stood up they found the beautiful 
bright day showing the colours of the 
hills around at their very richest—the 
clear, shining greys of the rocks, the 
pink patches of heather, the yellow- 
greens of the bracken, and the curious 
blue-greens of the furze, with every- 
where to each point of light a sharp 
black shadow. 

“ Are ye ready now, sir?” said Peter, 
impatiently. 

“You needn’t be in a hurry, Peter ; 
there’s nothing to shoot, you know.” 

Now these words had scarcely been 
uttered when an extraordinary circum- 
stance occurred. The party were pass- 
ing by the side of a small inclosure of 
young larches planted along the side of 
the hill; and just at this moment a 
hare ran out right in front of them. 

“Shoot, sir, shoot!” yelled Peter, 
seeing that the sportsman calmly con- 







































templated the hare, without putting up 


The animal had been so startled by 
coming unexpectedly on its foes, that, 
for a second, it had remained motionless, 
staring with large paralysed grey eyes 
at them ; then the next moment it was 
off and up the hilllike lightning. Peter 
could not restrain the rage and disap- 
pointment that possessed him ; heuttered 
a whole series of ejaculations in Gae- 
lic; and then flung up his hands in 
despair. 

‘Did you see her beautiful eyes?” 
asked Mr. Drummond of Violet. 

“Yes, only for a moment.” 

“Who could put up a gun and bang 
the head off an animal that was looking 
at you like that ;” he said, absently. 

“Uncle, mamma will laugh at you 
again,” said Miss Amy. “ Peter is sure 


to tell her.” 
“Did you see how she ran?” he 
asked again, quite unconcernedly. 


“‘ What a wonderful piece of mechanism 
—if you could think of speed as an ab- 
straction, and put it in a coat of brown 
fur, that would be a hare—well, come, 
on!” 

“Will I tek home the dog?” asked 
Peter, in bitter sarcasm. 

** What on earth do you mean ?” 

“T thought you wass maybe going 
up to the loch with the leddies. Or 
would you rather try the shooting?” 

“Try the shooting? If I tickled 
you under the fifth rib with a charge 
of number six shot—and it would serve 
you right—you wouldn’t be so desper- 
ately facetious, Peter. Let loose that 
precious dog of yours. We'll see if we 
can get him something to eat.” 

They had now reached a series of 
heathery and rocky knolls forming a 
ridge along the side of the mountain ; 
and here the ragged brown setter was 
set at liberty, to the no small alarm of 
many small birds which he industriously 
hunted up as he plunged madly about. 

“Have a care, Jack!” Peter called 
out, in a muttered whisper. “ Now, sir, 
now |” 

Mr. Drummond hurried forward, 


“| though with a dark suspicion that Jack 
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was drawing him on to a chaffinch or a 
thrush, The suspicion was wrong, how- 
ever, for just as Jack, yielding to tempta- 
tion, suddenly darted his nose into a tuft 
of heather, there was a wild whirr of 
wings and a rapid discharge of two 
barrels, 

“ Down charge, confound you ! ” were 
the last words heard by Jack, as the 
gallant animal forthwith darted off in 
joyous pursuit of the bird, which had 
flown off unharmed. 

“That’s a nice dog of yours, Peter,” 
remarked Mr. Drummond, when his 
ancient came up. 

“ The poor beast thinks the bird maun 
be got somehow,” retorted Peter, with 
composure, 

“How could you miss him !” exclaimed 
Violet. 

“Uncle, he got up under your feet!” 

“ And he seemed to me to be as big 
as a peacock.” 

“You might have hit him with your 
cap, Mr. Drummond.” 

The sportsman was not affected by 
these taunts and jeers. 

“Ay, that was just it,” he said, 
seriously. “TI fired too soon.” 

“Deed, that iss ferry true, sir,” inter- 
posed Peter. “‘ You fired eight days too 
soon.” 

“What do you mean?” said the 
victim of all this sarcasm, with a stare. . 

“Did you not see it wass a grey hen $” 

“Good gracious ! ” 

There was a shout of merciless laugh- 
ter from the two young ladies, which 
drew. down upon them the remark that 
if they treated so grave a matter as the 
12th of August with levity and ridi- 
cule, they had better go on at once to 
the fresh-water loch and gather lilies, 
And indeed they resolved to accept this 
advice; for struggling through the 
heather was somewhat fatiguing work ; 
and now the sun was shining down with 
a scorching heat. So, with Amy as a 
guide, the two young ladies set off up 
the hill towards a small and lonely mere 
which was to be the trysting-place for 
luncheon; while Mr. Drummond and 
his faithful companion went on their 
way through the thick ag 9 
oC 
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“ Ay, we will do ferry much better 
now,” said Peter, with an air of relief. 
‘There iss no shooting at all when the 
leddies will come out—and the talking 
—and the talking a 

Out of a bunch of sedges growing in 
one of the hollows started, with a sudden 
whirr and cry of alarm, a strange grey 
animal that seemed to fill the air with fire- 
works and impossible angles ; there was 
a loud bang from one of the barrels ; 
then a confused tumbling of wings as 
the snipe fell dead on a bit of rock. 

“Did I not tell you, sir,” said Peter, 
indignantly, as he rescued the bird from 
the jaws of Jack, “that there would be 
no shooting when the leddies wass here 
with their talking——” 

“Confound you, you talk more than 
any dozen ladies r 

“ And you will shoot as well ass any 

one when you will not mek a joke of it ; 
and it iss not every one will shoot a 
snip 2 ” 
“ What a fool the bird must have been 
to run against the shot like that,” re- 
marked the sportsman, apparently to 
himself ; ‘‘if it had only flown straight 
like another bird it would be alive 
now.” 

On they went again, with the blazing 
sun scorching face and hands, and not 
a breath of wind coming in from that 
wide expanse of blue sea. Jack moderat- 
ing his first transports at finding him- 
self free, was working a little better, and 
the garrulous ancient was for once hold- 
ing his tongue. But there were no birds. 

“Here, sir, here!” shouted Peter, in 
an excited whisper—‘“ a rabbit!” 

“ Where?” 

He pointed to a tuft of bracken 
just at his foot, in which the rabbit had 
taken refuge. 

“ Be ready, sir.” 

“Stop a bit,” remarked the sportsman, 
calmly, seeing that the rabbit was 
determined to remain there until it was 
kicked out, “‘ I cannot take advantage of 
this poor creature’s confidence——” 

“ Will yeno shoot her?” said the ex- 
asperated Peter. 
wring her neck then and tek her 
home !” 








“Tam her, I will ° 


“ Hold hard, you merciless old scoun- 
drel ! I am mapping out a radius of forty 
yards—she shall have that chance for her 
life—forty-one yards, indeed, for I will 
shoot a yard ahead of her—and if she 
gets beyond that she can do what she 
likes—call a hansom, or turn round and 
have a look at us——” 

Peter’s impatience was too much for 
him—he would not wait for his master to 
finish ; he kicked out the rabbit. The 
frightened animal bolted out from the 
other side of the breckans, ran tilt 
against Mr. Drummond’s feet, and then 
went straight up the side of the knoll 
which was here almost perpendicular. 
The sportsman looked on in astonish- 
ment. He had not thought it worth 
while to map out the radius in this 
direction. 

* Shoot her, sir; shoot her !” called out 
Peter, in rage and despair, as the rabbit 
disappeared over the edge of the rock 
above their heads. 

*‘T don’t like firing at rabbits in the 
air,” observed Mr. Drummond, with 
much composure, “That rabbit was 
last seen in Covent Garden—in the 
opera of Der Freischiitz—the preserva- 
tion of my soul is of more importance 
than a rabbit-pie—and what would be- 
come of you, Peter, if you ate a witch- 
rabbit, a demoniacal pie, a slice of hideous 
enchantment ‘ 

“ Kott pless me, sir, are we to hef 
any shooting the day, sir?” exclaimed 
Peter, observing that the sportsman was 
quite absently staring out at the sea 
while he talked—and while Jack, by the 
way, had got about a quarter of a mile 
ahead. 





“ Not much, not much,” was the re- 
ply. ‘“ Where are the birds, Peter ?” 

Indeed there were no birds to be 
found along these lower ridges of the 
hills, but Peter would have every inch 
of the ground gone over before going up 
to the heights. At last, however, after 
two hours’ fruitless work in the blazing 
sunlight, they began to ascend, and 
finally found themselves on the crest of 
a mountain which seemed to place the 
whole world at their feet. Even if he 


had been less fatigued with the climb, 




















the gallant sportsman would have 
paused in the chase to look at the wonder- 
ful panorama now spread out around 
him. 

Which was the more lovely, then— 
the sea-ward view, or the land-ward? 
The far-stretching arms of the still blue 
water lay around the soft green islands ; 
the sunlight shone on the white tower 
of a light-house some dozen miles away ; 
one or two ships, looking like toys, lay 
becalmed ; and away beyond these, over 
the dazzling brightness of the sea, rose 
the majestic shoulders and peaks of the 
Morven hills, grown pale and ethereal 
in their summer hues. Inland, again, 
the eye rested on an endless series of 
mountain - ranges — mountain - billows 
they almost seemed to be—decreasing 
in intensity of colour until they ap- 
peared as mere clouds at the horizon. 
Those nearer at hand were mostly of an 
olive-green colour where the sunlight 
caught their slopes, with here and there 
a patch of pale purple, telling of a mo- 
tionless cloud overhead. Which was 
the more lovely—the blue summer sea, 
with its low, long islands, its white 
ships, and its faintly-coloured hills, or 
this vast and silent world of mountains, 
close up to the sky? 

“ Are ye no goin’ on, sir?” 

Mr. Drummond started, for the sound 
of a human vvice sounded strangely in 
the great stillness. 

‘* All right, Peter.” 

Again they pushed forward, and it 
almost seemed as if their bad luck was 
following them up here also, when Jack 
suddenly ceased his wild plunges over 
the moor. He had got into a gentle 
hollow between a mass of rocks, and ap- 
peared convinced that the rusty tufts of 
heather and the green masses of bracken 
concealed something mysterious and 
awful. 

Suddenly the absolute silence of the 
mountain-top was broken by what was 
nothing less than a wild and general 
scrimmage. From all parts of the 
heather, one after another, rose a suc- 
cession of huge brown masses, that 
flew this way and that with a noise 
like the throbbing of a paddle-steamer 
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infinitely quickened; and bang after 
bang came from the re-loaded gun. 
The dog seemed to be rushing every- 
where, with Peter howling oaths in 
Gaelic at him ; the air was filled with 
sulphurous smoke ; the hills were echo- 
ing the heavy musketry-fire. 

Then there was a pause—an awful 
silence, and a look of bewilderment on 
the face of the sportsman. Had he 
shot anything? he seemed to ask, after 
all this terrible commotion. 

There was a loud howl from Jack ; 
for Peter—assured that the firing was 
over, and his life no longer in danger— 
had rushed at the dog to admonish him 
with a whip, at the same time getting 
hold of a bird that was doubtless on 
the point of being devoured. 

“ That is a nice dog of yours, Peter.” 

“ He iss a ferra good dog whateffer,” 
contended Peter, sturdily, as he went to 
pick up two more birds. ‘“ Ass I wass 
saying afore, there will be nothing will 
pass the nose of him, and if he iss a 
little too eager in the rinnin’, we can 
cure him of that. And we will not 
cure him of that unless you will shoot 
the birds.” 

“ Are you grumbling still ? 
I just shot some birds ?” 

“Three, sir; ay, sir, you hef shot 
three. But ass for the number of them 
that you hef missed, ay, Kott only 
knows that.” ; 

“ By heavens, I have a great mind 
to shoot you, Peter.” 

“You would miss me, sir,” said 
Peter, imperturbably. 

“T don’t mean to rob the hangman, 
anyhow,” said his master. ‘ Now put 
the birds in your bag, and we will go 
down to the loch.” 

“ Already, sir?” said Peter ; but the 
remonstrance was of no avail, the 
sportsman proceeding to cross the ridge 
of the hill until he came in sight of 
a fresh-water loch lying in a small hol- 
low far below him. 

It was a picturesque little lake that 
lay there in the cup of the mountains. 
One half of its surface was hidden by 
water-lilies, the white stars of the flowers 
gleaming here and there among the 
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broad green leaves; the other half of 
the lake showing a perfect mirror of 
the overhanging hills and sky, with this 
difference that, whereas the brilliant 
colours of the sky were faithfully re- 
flected, the spectral mountains that 
went away down into those blues and 
whites, were of a uniform rich, shining 
brown, as deep in colour as a newly- 
cut peat. That, indeed, was the colour 
of the clear dark water itself, come 
from the mountain rills. 

There was a small boat on the lake, 
lying motionless ; and there were two 
figures in the boat, one distinguished 
by a white feather that gleamed in the 
sun. When the sportsman, high on 
the mountain-top, sent down his view- 
halloo, he was answered by the flutter- 
ing of two handkerchiefs ; and presently, 
as he proceeded to descend the hill, he 
saw two tiny oars put out, and the boat 
begin to creep slowly to the shore. 

“Now, girls, set to work to get 
luncheon ready,” was the command. 
“Why, you might have had the ham- 
per opened, and the cloth spread on the 
grass, and everything ready, instead of 
idling out there in a boat. Is this a 
fit reception for a weary hunter return- 
ing from the fatigue of the chase ?” 

“What spoils has the weary hunter 
brought back with him?” demanded 
the elder of the two girls, whereupon 
she was admonished not to indulge a 
vain curiosity, but instead to put the 
bottles of beer into the lake to cool. 
The weary hunter contentedly sate and 
beheld these and other preparations 
being made for his comfort. 

It was a sufficiently picturesque and 
enjoyable little meal, up here by the 
side of the solitary lake, amid the 
silence of the hills, in the breathless 
warmth and brilliancy of a summer 
day. The discontented Peter and his 
erratic companion Jack were both seated 
at some distance off, on a bank of green 
breckans ; and with them was the boy 
who had brought the basket all the way 
from Castle Bandbox. In front of the 
mighty hunter lay the four birds that 
had been taken forth from the bag for 
purposes of display. The luncheon 


itself was distributed in a promiscuous 
manner over such bits of rock, tufts of 
heather, and clumps of breckan as were 
most convenient. 

And when a soothing pipe followed 
the frugal meal, and introduced a new 
perfume into the warm air, the hunter, 
with a great look of contentment on 
his face, began to discourse ; and his 
discourse was of all things in the earth, 
and the air, and the sea. First of all, 
if the report of a faithful listener is to 
be credited, it treated of the dying-out 
of metaphoric speech in literature. It 
pointed out that the whole of Shake- 
speare is written in that now unknown 
tongue ; it dealt with the substitution 
of similes for metaphors ; it traced the 
degeneracy of similes into the “ allu- 
sions” of newspaper articles. And then, 
harking back upon Shakespeare, it as- 
serted that the greatest good fortune 
which could befall a certain young lady, 
then present, was that she might never 
lose her sense of wonder; that she 
should never get into the habit of 
taking the facts and phenomena of the 
world as matters of course ; that always 
the mystery of life should be before 
her eyes. What happiness it would 
be, continued this indolent orator, if 
one could come fresh to the reading of 
Shakespeare; if one’s familiarity in 
youth with the existence of Juliet, and 

tosalind, and King Lear, and Auto- 
lycus, could be absolutely wiped out ; 
if one were introduced, with all the 
sense of novelty and wonder, to the 
magic world of Puck and Ariel, to the 
mysterious horrors of Mucbéth, and the 
idyllic qui-t ot Arden Forest. By 
and by, remarked the master to his at- 
tentive pupil, you will understand better 
what I mean when we take you to the 
lonely shores of Mull and the solitary 
coasts of Skye; and there you will 
learn how the ways and doings of hu- 
manity, which are the whole world to 
a dweller in cities, are really but a 
trifling and temporary accident in the 
history of that awful world that existed 
through innumerable ages without a 
sign of life in its empty seas and its 
silent lands, 




















“You ask me sometimes,” said he, 
apparently addressing Violet, but with 
his eyes fixed idly on the still waters 
of the lake, “ why I laugh at very seri- 
ous people who are desperately in earn- 
est about their affairs. Well, I think 
it was those lonely hills in the west 
Highlands did that for me. If you 
only think of it, it seems strange 
enough this intense preoccupation dur- 
ing the brief moment that one calls 
life—this forgetfulness of why and 
wherefore, and to what end. The man 
who has made his eighty thousand is 
miserable until he makes it ninety 
thousand ; and he works away as if he 
had a whole series of lifetimes to fall 
back upon, instead of one, and that 
one the most puzzling of all mysteries. 
Those mountains of Skye, in their 
awfal age, and silence, and desolution— 
I wonder if they take any notice of the 
race of little creatures temporarily oc- 
cupying the surface of the earth— 
children who take no heed of yester- 
day or to-morrow—they don’t know 
where they came from; they don’t 
know where they are going; but the 
present hour is enough for them, and 
they must be desperately in earnest 
over their pastimes and occupations ; 
some strumming on drums and making 
a great noise in the world ; others wear- 
ing wigs and looking wise ; others pick- 
ing up bits of metal and anxious only 
to say ‘My hoard is higyer than yours.’ 
And then, at the end of the day, sleep 
comes down on the children—the gentle 
mother Death hu-hes all that strife of 
drums and tongues, the quarreling, and 
striving, and anxiety—and the mystery 
of that strange day and its doings re- 
mains unsolved. Perhaps the new day 
will bring more light,” he added, after 
a pause. 

“ Are ye goin’ on, sir?” said Peter, 
coming up with evident impatience in 
his face. 

“Gracious goodness, this man is as 
intent on killing birds as if he hadn’t a 
soul to be saved!” exclaimed the indo- 
lent sportsman. “Peter, do you know 


you have a soul to be saved?” 
‘‘T ken we hef been here for an hour 
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and more as an hour,” said Peter, 
gloomily. 

“You see, he won’t answer. He is 
like that countryman of his who 
wouldn't tell a cross-examining counsel 
whether he was a Protestant or a Ro- 
man Catholic for fear of committing 
himself. All that could be got out of 
him was, ‘I tell you, sir, I hef no bias,’ 
And yet it is very curious,” he con- 
tinued, just as if there was no hiatus in 
his train of thought, “ what rich people 
could do if only they were less in 
earnest and tried to amuse themselves. 
I have often thought that, if I were a 
rich man, I should like to stand at 
Temple Bar with a thousand sovereigns 
in a baz, and give one to each person 
who passed, irrespective of his appear- 
ance. Mind you, you could confer a 
great deal of happiness that way; for 
even those who were themselves rich 
would fvel a comfortable sensation in 
getting an unexpected sovereign—they 
would get a little glow of satisfaction 
just as if they had drunk a glass of 
dry sherry before sitting down to 
dinner ——” 

“ Are ye goin’ on, sir?” again asked 
the impatient Peter. 

“ Yes, I am goin’ on, Peter, but not 
with the shooting —not at present. Why, 
your head is as full of the shooting— 
you remind me of the Highland boat- 
man wh» took out a celebrated traveller 
in his boat for an evening’s fishing ; and 
when he was asked afterwards what he 
thought of the great man, he said, with 
great bitterness, ‘Ay, hass he trafelled 
much? Well, there iss no appearance of 
it ; for I wass thinking he would speak 
of killing and fighting the lions and 
teezers; but it wass nothing but the 
fes .en and the feshen he will speak of, 
and there wass nothing in his head but 
the feshen and the feshen, and any one 
knows about the feshen.’ But if we 
must go we must. You girls must put 
back those things in the basket, and 
give it to the boy. Amy, when you 
have rep \r‘ed yourself at home, go down 
to John Maclean and tell him we shall 
want his boat tonight. Take a brace 
of birds apiece. Good-bye!” 
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“Any more orders, please, sir?” 
asked Violet, meekly. 

“Go away, and don’t be impertinent 
to people older than yourself,” said the 
sportsman, as he shouldered his gun, 
and set off. 

Now that afternoon, whether it was 
that he considered something due to 
the 12th, or whether it was that he 
wished to provide the small household 
with game sufficient to give him two or 
three days’ idleness, Mr. Drummond 
went seriously and diligently to work ; 
and by dint of firing a great many times, 
whether the birds rose wild or not, he 
managed to make a bag which even satis- 
fied Peter. As they walked home, in- 
deed, in the evening, Peter was quite 
cheerful and loquacious—in his grim 
fashion, that is to say, for in his most 
mirthful moments he spoke in a discon- 
tented, querulous tone, as if he dared 
not admit to himself that he had nothing 
to grumble about. And on this occa- 
sion his unwonted levity took the form 
of telling stories about a relative of his, 
one John MacFarlane, who was keeper 
to Mr. Maclean of Carn-Sloe; and the 
aim of those stories, so far as could be 
made out, was to show that John 
MacFarlane was a stupid man who said 
and did ridiculous things, but that all 
the same John MacFarlane was more 
than a match for the English, who were 
more stupid still. 

“Ay,” said Peter, “there wass a 
ferry cleffer Englishman, and he will 
know all about the stones and the rocks, 
and he will say to John, ‘John, you 
belief in your Bible, and you belief that 
all the people that hef lived in the world 
will rise again on the last day ;’ and 
John, he will say, ‘ Yes, sir, I belief 
that.’ And the Englishman, he will 
say, ‘Now, John, I will tell you some- 
thing ; and it is this, that if the whole 
world wass made of phosphates, there 
would not be enough of phosphates to 
make bones for all those people; and 
what do you say to that, John?’ And 
John, he will not wait long for his 
answer, ‘ Well, sir,’ this wass what 
John will say, ‘the Bible will tell us 
that them that are dead in the Lord 


will rise first; and I am sure there 
will be plenty of phosphates for them ; 
and as for the wicked people, I do not 
care if they hef not a leg to stand 
on.’ And it wass a ferry good answer to 
gif to the Englishman.” 

“Tt was a very good answer, but it 
is a very wicked story, Peter.” 

“There wass another story,” con- 
tinued Peter, with a twinkle in his eye, 
but the same grumbling tone in his 
voice, ‘ferry wicked ; but many’s the 
time I will hef a laugh at that story. 
That wass about two men in a boat, and 
the night it was so black they could not 
find their way into the harbour at all, 
and the wind it wass blowing ferry 
hard. And the one he says to the other, 
‘Duncan, you must gif a prayer now, 
or we will neffer get into the harbour at 
all,” And Duncan, he says, ‘I canna 
doit; you maun do it yourself, Donald.’ 
And Donald, he will say, ‘Tam you, 
Duncan, if you do not gif a prayer, we 
will be trooned as sure as death, for I 
can see nothing but blackness.’ And so 
it wass that Duncan will stay in the stern 
of the boat, and he will kneel down, 
and he will say, ‘O Lord, it iss fifteen 
years since I hef asked you for. any- 
thing; but it will be another fifteen 
years before I will ask you for anything 
more, if you will tek the boat into the 
harbour.’ And then, sure enough, at 
this moment there wass a great sound 
of the boat going on the beach, and 
Donald, that wass up at the bow, he 
will ery out, ‘Stop, Duncan, do not 
pray any more ; do not be beholden to 
anybody, bekass the boat’s ashore 
already.’” 

“It seems to me, Peter,” said his 
companion, slowly, “that there is a 
great deal of latent villainy about you.” 

“ What, sir?” 

“You are a jiber and a jeerer at 
solemn things.” ae 

“Indeed I am not, sir,” said Peter, 
indignantly. “A story iss only a story, 
and you will get a laugh from it; 
and the man who iss afrait of a story 
iss a foolish man, whether he iss an 
Englishman or whether he iss not an 
Englishman.” 
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“In my country they don’t under- 
stand joking about such things, Peter.” 

“ Kott pless me, sir, in your country 
I am not sure that they will understand 
anything,” said Peter, coolly. 

This general proposition Peter pro- 
ceeded to justify by quoting instances 
of extraordinary ignorance on the part 
of English people whom he had met— 
people who did not know the difference 
between a sea-trout and a grilse, who 
called a loch a lock, and wore kid 
gloves when they went out shooting. 
Mr. Drummond listened with great 
patience and in silence, apparently 
deeply ashamed of his country and 
countrymen. 

And now, as they trudged along the 
solitary road, they got down into the 
valleys; and though there was a 
wooded hill on their left that shut off 
the sea, they saw by the great blaze 
of crimson over the dark line of the 
trees that the sun was setting in the 
west; while in the wide and silert 
hollow before them, over the cold 
greens of the marsh, a pale white mist 
was beginning to gather. Suddenly, 
however, they got out of this pale and 
cold valley, and were confronted by all 
the bewildering colours of the sunset 
over the sea. Along the western skies 
lay a sultry and dusky redness—a con- 
fused mist of coloured light ; and the 
mountains of Mull and of Morven, 
rising into it, were of a beautiful red- 
dish-purple, and seemingly transparent. 
Out there the long green islands were 
growing dark over the silver-grey of the 
sea—a silver-grey broken by olive-green 
splashes as the water lapped round the 
rocks ; but further out still the sea was 
a smooth plain of crimson, bewildering 
to the eye, and causing one long neck 
of land to look as black as jet. They 
were in the land of gorgeous sunsets ; 
and the stranger had not as yet become 
familiar with such splendid exhibitions 
of colour. It was with a dumb regret 
that he had to turn away from the 
shore again, and take to the hills, 
though now the warm red light was 
shining across the slopes of heather and 
bracken. The small white house on 
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the high knoll gave him a kindly wel- 
come. A pair of swallows were flying 
about the gables. A tiny terrier wagged 
her tail as heapproached. There was a 
scent of meadow-sweet in the evening air. 

Three brace of grouse, three hares, a 
rabbit, a brace of snipe, a black-cock 
(shot by misadventure, and carefully 
hidden away at the foot of the game- 
bag by the unscrupulous Peter), and a 
land-rail : this was the spoil which the 
mighty hunter had brought home, and 
which he stoutly contended was all that 
a man could get off that piece of ground 
in asingle day. Nevertheless there was 
a fierce war of words during that evening 
meal at Castle Bandbox ; and proposals 
to call in Peter to give testimony as to 
the number of misses. The hunter 
treated these suspicions with scorn. 

Greater peace prevailed when the 
small household came out again into 
the cool evening—indeed, they were 
struck silent by the transformation that 
had come over the world. All round 
the horizon the great mountains were 
black as night; over them was the 
smooth and lambent expanse of the sky, 
with the full orb of the moon glowing 
in its mellow light ; far away, in the 
east, over the black range of the hills, a 
planet burned clear in the blue. Then 
the moonlight fell on the furze, and 
brackens near them touching them- 
with asoft grey ; while along the slopes 
of the mountains behind them, where 
there were strips of cultivated land, it 
lit up those small patches of corn al- 
most to a silver whiteness among the 
ebony-black shadows of the overhanging 
rocks, There was not a cloud in the 
clear dark heavens, nor a murmur from 
the far expanse of the sea. 

They went away down to the shore, 
and got out a small rowing-boat, and 
rowed away from the land. It was the 
two girls who pulled ; andthe sound of 
the oars was the only sound to be heard 
in the stillness of the night ; for even a 
certain loquacious philosopher did not 
choose to break the mystic silence that 
reigned over the world. The rocky 
shores they had left behind became 
blacker and blacker; the points of 
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orange fire that told of distant cottages 
became smaller and smaller ; the white 
moonlight glittered on the wet blades 
of the oars. Mull and Morven were 
awful in their gloom, where the great 
mountains seemed to be alone with the 
stars. 

“What a dreadful thing it would 
be,” Violet said, letting her oar rest for 
a minute, “to go up one of those moun- 
tains at night, all by yourself—you 
would imagine every sound was some- 
thing horrible a 

“‘ Now, Violet, that is all founded on 
a common mistake,” said another voice. 
“ Just think what you would do if you 
were a ghost. You wouldn’t go away 
into lonely places, where you could see 
nothing, of a cold night, and prowl 
about there. Wouldn’t you rather take 
anice warm forenoon, and sit invisible 
on a stile, and see the country-folks 
drive by to market in the brisk sun- 
shine? I do believe that ghosts are 
friendly fellows, and wouldn’t frighten 
you for the world. Often, when I am 
passing a wood, I wonder whether any of 


them are sitting on the fence, having a 
quiet hob-nob among themselves, and 
perhaps laughing at the way you walk. 
Of course, if ghosts could plague people 
by appearing at night, they ought always 


to plague rich people. Thenight is the 
day of the poor; then they have every- 
thing redressed and made right in their 
dreams. A rich man in actual life 
can’t enjoy himself half so much as a 
poor man who dreams he is rich, or a 
neglected man who dreams he is famous, 
or a sickly man who dreams he is an 
athlete. But do you know who must 
haye the happiest dreams in the world!” 

Nobody did know. 

“A dog. They are full of life and 
action, without remorse. And were 
you ever asked a conundrum in a 
dream, the answer to which it cost you 
a desperate effort to make out; although 
of course the one side of your brain 
that made the conundrum must have 
known the answer all along? In going 
to sleep, too, haven’t you had a clear 
and delightful consciousness that your 
perceptions and fancies were growing 


quite the reverse of clear—the confusion 
meaning the approach of the sleep you 
are waiting for? Then there is another 
—— Gracious goodness ! what’s that?” 

He had been interrupted by a loud 
splash, apparently proceeding from a 
rock some forty or fifty yards off. 

“Tt must have been a seal,” said he; 
and thereupon he began to tell bis com- 
panions an exciting story of an elderly 
and near-sighted gentleman who came 
back to his hotel one day complaining 
that he had fired three bullets at a seal 
but missed him each time; and of a 
negro who came running in to declare, 
in wrath and indignation, that, while 
bathing, he had been fired at three times 
from the shore and had his ear cut off. 
Everybody knew that that true legend 
was about three minutes old. 

By and by they set off again for the 
shore, and when they had put up Mr. 
Maclean’s boat, they proceeded to walk 
away up into the hills, where the moon- 
light was shining coldly on the stone 
walls, the furze-bushes, and the scat- 
tered patches of corn. The voices of 
two young girls broke the silence of the 
night, singing an old school-song they 
had often sung together. Then they 
bade farewell to the magic world of 
moonlit sea, and mountains, and sky ; 
and a peaceful, beautiful, and memor- 
able day came to a welcome end! If 
one’s life could all be made up of such ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ABRA. 


So the brisk, bright days and weeks 
went by; and the ceaseless round of 
activities in the open air—whether the 
blue seas lay shining in the light, or the 
fierce south-west winds sent the foam 
flying high over the rocks—brought 
glad health and happiness to this little 
band of strangers, and plenty of sun- 
brown to their faces. Violet had by 
this time quite simply and naturally 
fallen into her position in the house- 
hold. She felt so thoroughly at home 
that she never thought of the time when 
she had been only a visitor ; and to her 
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friends it seemed as though she had 
always been with them. She would 
have been well content—as she frankly 
told Mrs. Warrener one evening—to 
spend the rest of her life with them 
up here in this Highland cottage. 

A woman cannot occupy a place in a 
household without having some sort of 
occupation ; and it was almost insen- 
sibly that Miss Violet, while helping 
Mrs. Warrener in certain things, man- 
aged to create a new series of duties for 
herself. These had for their open and 
ostensible object the greater care and 
comfort of that somewhat shy potentate 
who presided over this household of 
women ; and it is probable that any 
other man than himself would have 
been embarrassed by these attentions. 
He accepted them, however, as a matter 
of course, which greatly pleased the 
giver of them, who never felt so proud 
and glad as when he asked her to do 
something for him—not in the language 
in which one would beg a favour from a 
visitor, but in a much more curt and 
familiar way. So it came about that 
no one thought of interfering with Miss 
Violet in her self-imposed duties, which 
were performed with a scrupulous care 
and accuracy. When Mr. Drummond 
came down of a morning, he never 
noticed that his slippers were invari- 
ably in the same spot ; that his table- 
napkin was never missing; that the 
newspaper which had arrived by post 
was carefully opened, cut, folded, and 
placed beside his plate. His shooting- 
boots and leggings were always at hand 
the moment he wanted them; his gun 
—which seemed to keep marvellously 
clean, although Peter absolutely de- 
clined to polish it every day—awaited 
him in the corner; there were always 
the proper number of cartridges in the 
bag. Nay, she had succeeded so far in 
becoming his henchman that, after hav- 
ing assisted him on several occasions in 
measuring out powder and shot for the 
cartridges, she had made bold to make 
the cartridges herself, out-and-out, and 
never were cartridges more accurately 
constructed. She kept a game-book ; 
but she refused to compare the number 


of cartridges she made with the number 
of entries in that small volume. His 
pocket-flask was always mysteriously 
full; she invariably prepared the 
luncheon bag; on the fine days she 
and Amy would walk out to meet him 
—and he could recognise the proud and 
graceful carriage of the girl a mile off— 
and on the wet days, she had dry 
socks and slippers awaiting him. No 
matter what he wanted, it seemed to 
be always just by ; and he did not 
know what pleasure he gave her in 
falling into the habit of invariably 
turning to her with a “ Violet, I wish 
you would do this;” or “ Violet, I 
wish you would do that.” 

Mrs. Warrener was amused ; but 
ventured to remonstrate. 

“Violet, do you know that you are 
becoming James’s slave ?”’ 

The girl flushed for a second; but 
all the same she said, with a smile— 

“T don’t care, so long as I have so 
good a master.” 

As for him, he seemed to take her 
presence in the house as a matter of 
course; and made fun of her, or lec- 
tured her, or teased her, with an abso- 
lute freedom of intimacy and friendli- 
ness. And yet there were one or two 
subtle distinctions between his treat- 
ment of her and his treatment of her 
companions which she did not fail to 
notice. In walking about the mountain- 
paths in the evening, he was in the 
habit of taking the hand of his com- 
panion; but he never took Violet’s 
hand. When he was impressing some 
profound moral truth, in enigmatical 
language, upon his sister or his niece, 
he frequently put his hand on the 
shoulder of the patient listener to en- 
force his precepts: he never put his 
hand on Violet’s shoulder. Sometimes, 
indeed, he seemed to recall to himself 
that she was a guest in the house, and 
ought to be treated with a special kind- 
ness and respect, rather than with an 
easy familiarity, and thereupon he would 
make some essay in that direction. He 
did not know how these efforts, at once 
perceived by the quick sensitiveness of 
the girl, wounded her to the heart, so 
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that, instead of being pleased by his 
gentle courtesy, she was like to have 
gone away to her own room and burst 
into tears over what seemed a rupture 
of the old and friendly relations between 
the master and his slave. 

But although she was hurt when he 
endeavoured to treat her with respectful 
consideration, she, on the other hand, 
was fierce enough if any one failed to 
show sufficient respect for him. If a 
boatman, encouraged by the jocular 
freedom of Drummond’s manner and 
speech, became in the faintest degree 
familiar, he received a reminder there 
and then which he was not likely to 
forget. She had completely overawed 
old Peter; who was at first sulky, then 
betrayed a sort of grumbling admiration 
of her courage ; and finally said she was 
a fine lass, and must have something 
better than English blood in her veins. 
Indeed, she seemed inclined to check 
over familiarity on the part of Mr. 
Drummond’s own sister and niece. The 
master of the house was the master of 
the house. 

One evening he had just got home 
from the shooting, and had been stopped 
at the door by his sister, who called 
attention to the singular light shining 
across the sea. The sky was covered 
over with thick purple masses of thun- 
derous cloud—almost black they were, 
indeed, except where one bold slit 
showed a glimpse of the high sunny 
green of the sunset; while underneath 
this heavy and ominous sky a great 
flood of yellow light came over from 
the west, causing the masts of one or 
two yachts to gleam like silver against 
the black clouds, 

“Why, here comes Violet up the 
road ; she has been down persuading 
Mr. Morrison to give us a piece of beef 
for to-morrow. He won't listen to any- 
body but her. If it wasn’t for her, we 
should have nothing but mutton from 
one week’s end to the other.” 

The girl was coming along the valley 
at a good pace. 

“Do you know,” said Mr. Drum- 
mond, rather absently, “that it is a 
happiness to me—a positive delight— 


merely to see that girl walk. The proud 
gracefulness of her figure—the freedom 
of her step—it gives one a sense of her 
having perfect symmetry of form and 
splendid health——” 

“I don’t know what we shall do 
without her, now we have got so well 
accustomed to her,” said his sister, rue- 
fully. 

“ Ah, yes, of course,” he said, with 
an effort to look brisk and matter-of- 
fact ; ‘‘of course she will go; that is 
but natural—the young bird flies from 
its nest as soon as it has wings. Well, 
Violet has made our little place brighter 
since she has been with us.” 

His sister stood silent for a moment. 

“TI declare,” she said, “I cannot 
make up my mind about that young 
man. Sometimes I like him; some- 
times I hate him. If we could only 
look ahead a few years, we should know 
better what to do r 

“ You forget, Sarah,” said her brother, 
somewhat stiffly, “that neither you nor 
I have anything to do with that matter. 
Why should you talk as if you were 
responsible? The girl is old enough 
to judge for herself.” 

“Tf you loved Violet as I do, you 
would be more anxious,” said Mrs. 
Warrener, with a sigh; for she could 
not understand how her brother, ordi- 
narily so solicitous about the welfare 
of everyone around him, should betray 
an absolute indifference as to such an 
important question as Violet North’s 
marriage. 

The conversation was in any case 
broken up by the girl herself, who came 
up through the steep little garden with 
a fine flush of colour in her face, and 
with gladness in her dark eyes. She 
was glad to have secured the piece of 
beef; glad to have escaped the rain ; 
glad to have Mr. Drummond’s game- 
bag to explore. These were sufficient 
reasons for the bright look on her face ; 
but indeed Mrs. Warrener had remarked 
ever since their arrival in these High- 
lands that no especial cause was needed 
to bring that happy light into Violet 
North’s eyes which now always dwelt 
there. 
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“ Now, Violet,” she said, putting the 
girl’s hand within her arm, and taking 
her off for a little walk round the pla- 
teau (Mr. Drummond having gone into 
the house), “ I have a secret to tell you. 
That is, we thought of keeping it a 
secret—to give you a surprise ; but per- 
haps it is fairer I should tell you. Mr. 
Miller arrives to-morrow evening.” 

Violet stopped suddenly; and un- 
consciously withdrew her hand from 
her friend’s arm. 

“Why should that be a surprise—or 
a secret—for me ?” she asked, coldly. 

Mrs. Warrener smiled in her gentle 
way: the pretence of indifference on the 
part of those girls about their lovers was 
charming. 

“T thought he was a friend of yours, 
Violet,” she said, with demure sarcasm. 

‘“<T hope it is as a friend of your own 
that you have asked him to your house,” 
responded the girl. “I should have 
said that we were happy enough with- 
out him.” 

This was a little too much. 

“Do you mean to say, Violet, you 
will not be pleased to see him?” her 
friend asked —but the question was 
hardly a serious one. 

“Of course I shall be glad to see him— 
as I should be to see any other friend,” 
answered Miss Violet, with the same 
proud indifference. ‘“But— but I 
thought we were comfortable enough 
without visitors—and I hope it is not 
on my account that you have asked 
Mr. Miller to come here.” 

Her cheeks began to turn red; and 
it was clear that affectation of indiffer- 
ence was rapidly going. 

“T scarcely think it is fair—” she 
was beginning to say, in quicker ac- 
cents, when Mrs. Warrener gently 
stopped her. 

“Don’t be vexed, Violet. Of course, 
a girl does not like to have her private 
feelings known, or even guesed at, where 
a gentleman is concerned ; and I must 
tell you at once that Mr. Miller would 
have come to see us whether you had 
been here or not. He was asked to 
come a long time ago. He is very 
fond of shooting and yachting ; but as 





there was no shooting worth speaking 
of, James thought he had better wait 
till now, and go with us in the Sea- 
Pyot——" 

“Oh, he is going, is he?” said Vio- 
let, quickly. 

“Yes; so I believe. You know 
there is plenty of room in that big 
boat.” 

Nothing more was said at the mo- 
ment. Violet made some excuse, and 
went indoors. There she got hold of 
Amy Warrener, and asked that young 
lady to come into her room for a minute. 
She shut the door, and sate down. 

*Tt’s all over now,” she said. 

‘** What is all over now, Violet ?” 

Her hands were folded in her lap; 
her eyes fixed idly on them. 

‘All the pleasant time we have been 
spending up here—it seems a long time, 
and yet it has passed quickly. Good- 
bye to it: I shall never forget it— 
never !” 

“What do you mean, Violet ?” 

“A stranger is coming to-morrow; 
and everything will be different.” 

“A stranger! Do you call Mr. 
Miller a stranger!” 

“Oh, you knew about it, too?” said 
Miss Violet, raising her eyes quickly. 
“Why was it all kept secret from me?” 

“Why?” eaid the younger girl, 
with some embarrassment. “I sup- 
pose mamma fancied you would not 
care to have such things spoken about.” 

“What things?” she demanded, 
almost fiercely. 

Her young companion was gentle 
enough ; but even she could be goaded. 

“You know quite well you are en- 
gaged to him, Violet ; and what is the 
use of making a mystery about it?” 
she said, sharply. 

“T know quite well I am nothing of 
the sort; I know quite well I shall 
never be engaged to him—never !” said 
the girl, vehemently. “ Engaged to 
him? I wish he was dead !” 

** Oh, Violet !” 

“ Well, I don’t exactly wish that,” 
she said, with some compunction, “ but 
I really cannot bear to have it supposed 
we are engaged, or likely to be; and 
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what will his coming here do but make 
discomfort and misery. Haven’t we 
been happy enough by ourselves ?— 
we don’t want anybody else. And 
then it appears he is to go with us in 
the Sea-Pyot. Well, if he goes in the 
Sea-Pyot, | know somebody who won’t ; 
and the initials of her name, as the 
Irishman said, are Violet North.” 

This was uttered with considerable 
decision, Now Amy Warrener, young 
as she was, had a good deal of her 
mother’s shrewd and quiet common- 
sense; and instead of fighting this 
determination by any argument or ap- 
peal, she only said, simply— 

“Tt won't look very friendly, Violet, 
if you alone refuse to go with us; and 
Mr. Miller, as a stranger and visitor, is 
entitled to whatever courtesy we can 
show him. It isn’t his fault if you 
don’t like him. Then, you didn’t always 
appear to dislike him so much. I 
thought it was quite the other way 
at one time—and now if you treat him 
badly, he will think you are only acting 
the coquette, and wanting to show your 
independence.” 

“T don’t care what he thinks,” she 
said, with her cheeks hot, but looking 
down. 

“ Others will think the same.” 

“Who?” And again she looked up, 
with a quick surprise and inquiry in 
her glance. 

* All of us.” 

“* You—will—all—think—that—I— 
am—a—coquette,” she said, slowly.’ 

“ Well,” said her friend, doubtfully, 
“ you know you encouraged him a great 
deal.” 

“And to save myself from that re- 
proach,” she continued, quite as slowly 
and thoughtfully, “to keep your good 
opinion, [ must marry Mr, George 
Miller?” 

There was no answer to that ques- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XX. 
SETTING OUT. 


Mr. Greorce Miter arrived in due 
course ; and very handsome the young 
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fellow looked as he stepped ashore from 
the steamer to shake hands with his 
friends on the quay. Violet had been 
persuaded to accompany the others; 
and she could not help greeting him 
with a pleasant smile—indeed, there 
was something in this sudden meeting 
that recalled other days. With great 
prudence, too, he forbore to express any 
special pleasure in seeing her again. 
She was only one of the little group of 
friends. He addressed himself almost 
exclusively to Mrs. Warrener, as they 
proceeded to find their way up to Castle 
Bandbox. 

Nor, on this first evening, were any 
of Violet’s predictions fulfilled. All 
the happy old time had not completely 
gone. They were quite as joyous and 
homely as ever; and a certain discur- 
sive orator had as large a share of that 
talk which could only by courtesy be 
called conversation; that is, nobody 
else had a share. Mr. Miller laughed 
and enjoyed himself with the rest; he 
did not embarrass Violet with the least 
specialty of attention ; his whole interest 
was apparently absorbed in his chances 
of getting a shot or two before starting 
in the yacht, and inthe prospects held 
out by the Sea-Pyot of a comfortable 
voyage. All was so far well. 

It was only by degrees, and that 
almost imperceptibly, that his influence 
in this small household begun to tell. 
He was a young man of system, of 
minute observation, of careful, business- 
like provision; and could not under- 
stand at all the happy-go-lucky care- 
lessness which marked most of Mr. 
Drummond’s arrangements. With him 
a nine o’clock breakfast meant a nine 
o'clock breakfast; not a breakfast at 
ten, or half-past nine, or a quarter-past 
eight, as chance might dictate. For the 
first time his friends perceived that the 
pattern of the wall-paper was rather 
ludicrous, and that a defect in the frame- 
work of the window produced a draught. 
They were ashamed to confess they 
could not tell him whether the local 
whiskey was under or over proof; in- 
deed, none of them knew exactly what 
proof meant, There was now no vague 

















loitering on the hills for the contempla- 
tion of landscape, nor needless waste of 
time over luncheon ; the ground that 
had to be got over was got over ina 
proper fashion. Moreover, there was 
much less missing now ; the young man 
showed himself an excellent shot, and 
there was no amount of fatigue or dis- 
comfort which he would indolently 
shirk if he believed there was a chance 
of getting a single bird. Old Peter 
had enough of it now; he was pretty 
nearly walked off his legs by this new 
pupil; while his former pupil igno- 
miniously gave up the chase, lit a pipe, 
stretched himself on the heather, where 
he could command a view of Morven, 
Mull, and Lismore, and told his com- 
panions to come back that way for Lim 
when they chose. 

Moreover, the incorrigible careless- 
ness of the head of the house became 
all the more apparent, for his accou- 
trements now lacked much of Vio- 
let’s superintendence. She had been 
accustomed to come down early—be- 
fore any of the others—to look after 
his cartridge-bag, his boots, leggings, 
and what not; but now she never ap- 
peared till breakfast was announced, 
and then she invariably came down- 
stairs with Amy. They generally found 
Mr. Miller impatiently pacing up and 
down in front of the house, and look- 
ing at his watch every third minute. 

They had beautiful moonlight nights 
at this time; and they were accustomed 
to go out for a stroll after dinner, either 
up into the black hills, where the wan 
and mystic light was palely shining on 
the furze and rocks, or down to the 
shore, where the long, monotonous rush 
of the waves on the coast alone dis- 
turbed the profound and mysterious 


silence. Here, too, there was a great 
difference. The party was broken up 
somehow. Violet resolutely and in- 


invariably walked with Amy Warrener, 
chatting, when they did chat, about 
schoolgirl themes ; Mrs. Warrener 
generally stayed with them ; Mr. Drum- 
mond and his guest led the way, the 
latter giving all the latest information 
about big-company swindles, stock 
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exchange transactions, the cooking at 
the Judzum, and so forth. 

“Why do you never talk to Mr. 
Miller, Violet?” Amy Warrener asked 
one night. 

“T don’t understand politics ; and I 
don’t care about commercial matters,” 
replied the young lady, evasively. 

“T don’t mean that at all,” her 
friend said. “Why do you scarcely 
ever address a word to him, even at 
dinner ?” 

** Good little girls should be seen and 
not heard. I speak when I am spoken 
to,” was the reply. 

It was very clear that Violet did not 
at all care for the presence of Mr. 
Miller in Castle Bandbox. She seemed 
restrained and dispirited. A sort of in- 
definite apprehension appeared to hang 
over her, which Mrs. Warrener did not 
fail to notice. 

Now Mr. Miller, from the moment 
of his arrival in the Highlands, had 
been most considerate to the girl, and, 
whatever he might judge to be her feel- 
ings towards him, he had not sought to 
intrude himself upon her in the slight- 
est degree. But after all a young man 
is but a young man; and he grew to 
think that, considering their past and 
present relations, she was dealing very 
harshly with him in so obviously and 
systematically avoiding any private con- 
versation with him. His difficulty was 
to find an opportunity of speaking with 
her alone ; and it almost appeared as if 
she recognised the fact, and was deter- 
mined to outwit him. 

At last he caught her. She had in- 
considerately ventured down to break- 
fast without her ordinary companion, 
under the impression that Mrs. Warrener 
had preceded her. When she opened 
the door of the room, and saw Mr. 
Miller there alone, she would have re- 
treated, but it was too late, 

“* Violet,” said he, “ I want to speak 
to you for a second.” 

She knew what was coming; she 
advanced into the room, outwardly 
calm, but inwardly full of dread; she ~ 
was vaguely aware that his face was 
pale. 
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“ Have I offended you?” 

“No.” 

She spoke in so low a voice that he 
could hardly hear. 

“ Why do you avoid me so? Why 
won’t you speak to me?” 

She did not answer. 

*“T am sure I have not persecuted 
you, ever since you seemed to wish to 
be left free; haven’t I done everything 
you could wish?” 

“Yes, you have,” she answered, with 
a trifle more emphasis. 

“Then why do you treat me as if 
I were an enemy—as if you were afraid 
of me?” 

“Oh, I hope I don’t do that,” she 
said ; but her eyes were still fixed on 
the ground. 

For a second or two she stood irreso- 
lute, and then she seemed to summon 
up her courage to speak frankly. 

«“ And if I am afraid of you, in how- 
ever slight a degree,” she said, in clear, 
low tones, “‘I have myself to blame. I 
am deeply to blame—lI know that. I— 
I wish I had never seen you, nor you 
me ; that would have been better for 
both of us.” 

“No, no, Violet,” he said, kindly, 
and he came a step nearer, “ that is 
what every girl says—natural timidity, 
you know—she doesn’t know what is 
before her, and is afraid. For my part, 
I am very glad we have met, whatever 
comes of it ; and if you would only give 
me a chance, I should soon cure your 
mind of all that apprehension. But 
how can I do that if you always avoid 
me? Don’tyou think it is hardly fair? 
Would you treat any other friend of 
yours like that ?” 

“ Oh, if Iwas only sure,” she said, 
with a sort of despairing earnestness, 
“‘ that we were friends, and only friends, 
how glad I should be to do all you 
wish. Believe that of me, any way. If 
you would only let me think that—if 
you were satisfied with that—I should 
be so grateful to you. Will you?” 

She was looking at him now, with 
her eyes full of entreaty. He, on the 
other hand, appeared to be wholly 
astounded. 


“Violet,” said he, slowly, “ you have 
hinted this once or twice before. Do 
you really mean it? Do you wish me 
to abandon all hope of our being any- 
thing to each other?” 

It was precisely what she did wish ; 
but there was a reproach in his tone 
which she felt keenly ; and for the sake 
of old times she could not bring her- 
self to wound him too cruelly. 

“No, not altogether,” she said, 
quickly. “We need not become 
strangers; we might always remain 
friends. If I could only persuade you 
not to think of anything else !” 

He was deeply mortified of course ; 
and yet he could not quite believe her. 
Her liking for him had been declared 
years ago. There was no obstacle that 
he could see to the marriage. He had 
not even a rival. 

At this moment steps were heard on 
the stairs. He seized her hand for a 
second, and said, rapidly— 

“ Don’t make this tinal, Violet. There 
is some misunderstanding. You must 
let me hope.” 

She did not answer as she left the 
room ; but there was that in her face 
that rendered him somewhat uneasy. 
Was it true, then, that her aversion 
from all thought of marriage with him 
was something more than mere girlish 
timidity 1 Was it true that she really 
wished him to abandon all hope of 
securing her for his wife ? 

He put on his cap, and went out into 
the fresh morning air ; he wished to be 
alone for a few minutes ; for there was 
something about all this that he could 
not well understand. Again and again, 
as he walked up and down the bit of 
gravel, he tried to account for Violet’s 
change of feeling towards him—or, at 
least, for her change of intention ; and 
he could see no reasonable explanation. 
At this moment he heard Mr. Drum- 
mond inside calling “ Violet! Violet.” 
A wild fancy struck him. 

Was it true that he had no rival? 
Could it be possible that the girl had 
let her declared admiration—her wor- 
ship, almost—of this middle-aged man 
run into a more passionate feeling ? The 
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mere suspicion sent a flash of fire 
tingling through his heart; and he 
found himself rapidly running over a 
series of incidents, unnoticed at the 
time, which now appeared to give at 
least plausibility to this random con- 
jecture. 

In the most commonplace of natures 
there is always enough of imagination 
to fan the fires of jealousy ; the relations 
existing between Mr. Drummond and 
his girlish pupil now assumed a wholly 
different complexion ; in his first flush 
of anger, and surprise, and envy, the 
young man was ready to accuse his 
friend of having inveigled Sir Acton 
North’s daughter into his house, that he 
might marry an heiress. 

But after all, Mr. Miller was a sensi- 
ble and prudent young fellow. He 
reasoned with himself. Was it likely 
that this gay-hearted, handsome girl, 
rejoicing in all the boundless hopes and 
activities of youth, should give away her 
life toa moping, dreaming, middle-aged 
man, who had just enough money to 
keep a moderately decent coat on his 
back? She was very fond of him—as 
his niece was. She had a profound ad- 
miration for him—as his sister had. Mr. 
Miller reasoned himself out of his first 
glow of belief and anger; but he went 
into breakfast in a somewhat sullen and 
suspicious mood. 

Now, indeed, the smallest trifles were 
magnified in the young man’s alarmed 
imagination. He noticed how she 
brought the newspaper and placed it 
beside a certain cup. He felt sure that 
she had been out to bring in the fresh 
bell-heather, ferns, marigolds, and 
fuchsias for the table. When all had 
sat down to breakfast, he cbserved that 
Mr. Drummond addressed most of his 
chance remarks to her; and that she 
invariably looked up with a bright 
glance of gratitude when he did so. 

A sufficiently trifling incident oc- 
curred. Mr. Drummond, like most 
rather shy and sensitive folks, had a 
nervous dislike to being watched by 
furtive glances, especially at meal-times. 
He would infinitely have preferred to 
go without mustard, or butter, or any- 
No. 199.—vow. xxxiv. 
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thing of that sort, rather than be re- 
minded that some one was continually 
observing his plate. Now, on this 
occasion, he happened to look up, and 
finding his sister’s eyes fixed curiously 
on him, he called out— 

“On my solemn word of honour, 
Sarah, Iam only going to eat an egg. 
Is there anything awful in that?” 

His sister looked shocked and 
offended, whereupon he continued, in 
great good humour— 

“T declare that there is in the world 
only one human being with whom it is 
comfortable to have breakfast — who 
leaves you alone to struggle with your 
fish-bones—who never turns her eyes 
upon you except when she speaks to 
you: who is it? Do you all give it 
up?” 

“Tt is Violet, of course, uncle,” said 
Amy Warrener, with a laugh. “ Violet 
is always right.” 

Now surely there was not much in 
complimenting a girl for minding her 
own plate at a breakfast-table; but all 
the same the young man looked upor 
the innocent exclamation of Violet’s 
schoolfellow as only confirming some of 
his gloomiest suspicions. But he would 
observe still before speaking or act- 
ing. 

Meanwhile there was a great bustle 
convulsing the ordinary quiet of Castle 
Bandbox, in the midst of which no one * 
had time to notice how Violet treated 
her former lover. Everyone was pre- 
paring for the approaching voyage in 
the Sea-Pyot ; Mr. Drummond making 
the wildest suggestions about potted 
meats, condensed milk, and baskets of 
soda-water; Mrs. Warrener making 
more sober calculations about the neces- 
sary stores for a week’s cruise; the 
girls anxious about waterproofs and thick 
shoes; and Mr. George Miller, with 
great care and accuracy of method, get- 
ting his fishing-tackle into order. They 
knew they were about to play at keeping 
house, just like so many children ; and 
every one pretended to know a vast deal 
about those very things which, in serious 
living on land, they had treated with in- 
difference. 


D 
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The Sea-Pyot, which they could now 
distinguish lying at her moorings in the 
bay, was a yawl of some thirty-two tons 
register and about fifty tons yacht 
measurement ; but she was an exceed- 
ingly roomy and comfortable vessel con- 
sidering her size. She had a fairly 
commodious ladies’ cabin, a couple of 
staterooms for single gentlemen, and a 
spacious saloon, no less than twelve feet 
six inches in beam. For the rest she 
was anything but a quick sailer with 
light winds, but she could stand a 
thoroughly stiff breeze with absolute 
zafety, and then she could do her nine 
or ten knots an hour. She was worked by 
four men and a lad, the latter officiating 
as cook and steward. 

It was universally resolved that, as 
Miss Violet was the most experienced 
voyager of the party, she should go on 
board and overhaul the table linen, 
locker accommodation, bedding, perma- 
nent, stores, and the like, and this com- 
mission she gladly accepted, while sti- 
pulating that the others should accom- 
pany her. It was with the eager ex- 
citement of a party of discovery that 
they entered the gig which had been sent 
on shore for them, and were pulled out 
to the yacht. The skipper—a handsome 
good-humoured looking man of thirty- 
five or so, with a sun-tanned face and a 
light yellow beard, who was an old friend 
and ally of Mr. Drummond’s—received 
them with much ceremonious dignity at 
the gangway, and, in showing them over 
his ship, seemed particularly anxious to 
gratify the tall young lady, who was con- 
tinually asking him abrupt and business- 
like questions. She was graciously pleased 
to express her approval of the whiteness 


of the decks, the spaciousness of the 
saloon, and the painting of the skylights, 
but she was of opinion that the small 
state-room next the forecastle ought to 
have been a pantry, and she gently but 
firmly remonstrated with Captain Jimmy 
for not having a swinging-table in the 
large cabin. 

“ That is true, mem,” said the yellow- 
bearded skipper, with just a trace of 
Highland accent, “I hef often said that 
to Mr. Sinclair, and it will only cost 57. 
the more.” 

“Come, Violet, it isn’t fair to look a 
gift-horse in the mouth. You ought to be 
sufficiently grateful to Mr. Sinclair,” said 
Mr. Drummond. 

“So I am,” she said, doubtfully ; 
“ but suppose she is lying well over from 
the wind, how are we to get anything to 
eatand drink?” 

“ Hold on to your glass, and make 
the plates steady each other.” 

“Then supposing we are beating up 
to windward, every time she is put about 
everything will go flying across to the 
other side.” 

“ Well, the people on the other side 
can catch them ?” 

‘Tn their lap?” 

“Why not?” 

However, there were no great fears 
on that score, and the party returned 
home only regretting that a night must 
intervene before starting. A great joy 
of expectation, indeed, prevailed through 
Castle Bandbox that evening, for the talk 
was all of the wonderful places they 
would see, and of the wonderful ad- 
ventures they would meet, and no one 


had any suspicion that they were taking 


a Jonah on board. 


To be continued. 
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MRS. THRALE: THE FRIEND OF DR. JOHNSON. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


PART II.—1780—1821. 


Such was the little Welshwoman’s 
first reception of her future husband, 
and her friends and foes remembered it 
long afterwards. It was not, however, 
until August 1870, and then at Brighton, 
that she made Signor Piozzi’s acquaint- 
ance. 

Brighton was dull enough for her that 
season. Dr. Johnson was in hot, empty 
London, dining at Sir Joshua’s with 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, busy with his Lives, 
and writing letters to Mrs. Thrale. “I 
stay at home to work,” he told her, 
“and yet do not work diligently ; nor 
can tell when I shall have done, nor 
perhaps does anybody but myself wish 
me to have done; for what can they 
hope I shall do better? Yet I wish the 
work was over and I was at liberty. 
And what would I do if I was at 
liberty? Would I go to Mrs. Aston 
and Mrs. Porter, and all the old places, 
and sigh to find that my old friends 
are gone? Would I recall plans of life 
which I never brought into practice, 
and hopes of excellence which I once 
presumed and never have. attained ? 
Would I compare what I now am with 
what I once expected to have been?” 
And he adds: “If you please, madam, 
we will have an end of this, and con- 
trive some other wishes. I wish I had 
you in an evening, and I wish I had 
you in a morning ; and I wish I could 
have a little talk, and see a little frolick. 
For all this I must stay ; but life will 
not stay.” Miss Burney was also in 
London, drinking tea in Bolt Court, 
calling upon Sophy, and picking up 
gossip among her high friends about 
Lord George Gordon, who was now safe 
in the Tower. The prim little worldling 
would, in spite of her airs, be fine com- 
pany now at Brighton. “ My master,” 


Mrs. Thrale writes to her, “is gone out 
riding, and we are to drink tea with 
Lady Rothes; after which the Steyne 
hours begin, and we cluster round 
Thomas’s shop and contend for the 
attention of Lord John Clinton, a man 
who could, I think, be of consequence 
in no other place upon earth, though a 
very well-informed and modest-man- 
nered boy. Dr. Pepys is resolutely and 
profoundly silent; and Lady Shelley, 
having heard wits commended, has taken 
up a new character, and says not only 
the severest, but the cruellest things you 
ever heard in your life. Here isa Mrs. 
K——, too, sister to the Duchess of 
M , who is very uncompanionable 
indeed, and talks of Zumbridge. These, 


however, are all the people we ever 
speak to,—oh, yes, the Drummonds— 
but they are scarce blest with utter- 


ance.” But, while she complains of 
mere tedium, her heart is heavy with 
a sense of coming evil. Another par- 
liamentary election is pending, while 
her husband’s health causes her hourly 
anxiety for his life ; her letters to John- 
son are few and far between, and with 
but little “frolick” in them. The 
philosopher grows captious. “I hope,” 
he wrote, “ you have no design of steal- 
ing away to Italy before the election, 
nor of leaving me behind you, though 
I am not only seventy, but seventy-one. 
Could you not let me lose a year in 
round numbers? Sweetly, sweetly 
sings Dr. Swift : 


‘ Some dire misfortune to portend, 
No enemy can match a friend.’ 


But what if I am seventy-two? I re- 

member Sulpitius says of Saint Martin 

(now that’s above your reading), Zst 

animus victor annorum et senectuti cedere 

nescius. Match me this among your 

young folks! If you try to plague me, 
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I shall tell you that, according to Galen, 
life begins to decline from thirty-five.” 
And again, in still more irritable mood : 
“You write of late very seldom. I 
wish you would write upon subjects ; 
anything to keep me alive. You have 
your beaux and your flatterers, and here 
am poor I, forced to flatter myself ; and 
any good of myself I am not very easy 
to believe, so that I really live but a 
sorry life. What shall I do with 
Lyttelton’s life? I can make a short life 
and conclude. Why did not you like 
Collins, and Gay, and Blackmore, as 
well as Akenside?” The lady takes 
up her pen at last, and can write 
brilliantly enough when she chooses, 
and whet his appetite for more. She 
has been reading his last Lives, and has 
some piquant criticism for each of them. 
Then :—“ And now, if you call this 
flattery, I can leave off in a minute with- 
out bidding ; for, since you dions have no 
skill in dandling the kid, we ids can 
expect but rough returns for caresses 
bestowed upon our haughty monarch. 
So be diligent, dear sir, and have done 
with these men that have been buried 
these hundred years, and don’t sit mak- 
ing verses that never will be written ; 
but sit down steadily and finish their 
lives who did do something. And 
then, think a little about mine, which 
has not been a happy one, for all you 
tease me so concerning the pleasures I 
enjoy, and the flattery I receive, all 
which has nothing to do with comfort 
for the present distress ; and sometimes 
I am angry when I read such stuff.” 

It was about the time when these 
letters were travelling to and fro between 
Johnson and Mrs. Thrale that, walking 
with Queeney early one morning on the 
cliff at Brighton, Mrs. Thrale saw Piozzi 
standing at the library door, and accosted 
him in Italian. Her impromptu pro- 
posal that he should give Miss Thrale 
a lesson or two was on that occasion 
coldly declined. He had come to 
Brighton for his health, was composing 
some music, and lived in great retire- 
ment. He did not remember her, in 
fact ; and the ladies continued their 
walk, disappointedly. On their way 


home, passing again the library door, 
Piozzi, no doubt instructed in the mean- 
time by the gossiping librarian, started 
out of the shop, apologised for not 
knowing Mrs. Thrale before, and pro- 
tested his readiness to obey her com- 
mands. And so their acquaintance 
began. In her diary occur the follow- 
ing jottings:—“ Brighton, July 1780. 
I have picked up Piozzi here, the great 
Italian singer. He is amazingly like 
my father: he shall teach Hester.” 
And again:—“13th August, 1780. 
Piozzi is become a prodigious favourite 
with me. He is so intelligent a creature, 
so discerning, one can’t help wishing 
for his good opinion; his singing sur- 
passes everybody’s for taste, tenderness, 
and true elegance; his hand on the forte 
piano, too, is so soft, so sweet, so delicate, 
every tone goes to the heart, I think, 
and fills the mind with emotions one 
would not be without, though incon- 
venient enough sometimes. He wants 
nothing from us; he comes for his 
health, he says; I see nothing ail the 
man but pride.” 

Towards the close of this eventful 
August, soon after their return to Lon- 
don, Mr. Thrale was attacked with 
apoplexy. Sir Lucas Pepys, being 
with them at Brighton, had observed 
symptoms of danger in his patient, and 
had sent him home, not to Streatham, 
but to a furnished house in Grosvenor 
Square, to be within easy reach of him- 
self. It was too late, however; the 
crisis came, and the brewer's life wassaved 
only by bleeding him till he fainted. 
Once more Mrs. Thrale’s energy for 
business is called into play. She is at 
the counting-house daily, chases a clerk 
who has absconded with money, dis- 
covers new ruinous speculations of her 
husband, and does her best to straighten 
matters around him. The election too 
is not far off. In March 1781 she 
writes to Johnson :—“I am willing to 
show myself in Southwark or in any 
place for my master’s pleasure or advan- 
tage, but have no present conviction 
that to be re-elected would be advan- 
tageous, so shattered a state as his nerves 
are in just now. Do not you, however, 
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fancy for a moment that I shrink from 
fatigue, or desire to escape from doing 
my duty. Spiting one’s antagonist is a 
reason that never ought to operate, and 
never does operate with me. I care 
nothing about a rival candidate’s innu- 
endoes ; I care only about my husband’s 
health and fame ; and, if we find that he 
earnestly wishes to be once more mem- 
ber for the Borough,—he shall be mem- 
ber, if anything done or suffered by me 
will help to make him so.” The dying 
man, heavy half his time with apoplectic 
sleep, still made love to Sophy, and 
was intent on enjoying his life. Gros- 
venor Square was gayer than ever 
Streatham had been. “ Yesterday,” 
writes Mrs. Thrale, “I had a conversa- 
zione. Mrs. Montagu was brilliant in 
diamonds, solid in judgment, critical in 
talk. Sophy smiled, Piozzi sung, Pepys 
panted with admiration, Johnson was 
good-humoured, Lord John Clinton at- 
tentive, Dr. Bowdler lame, and my 
master not asleep. Mrs. Ord looked 


elegant, Lady Rothes dainty, Mrs. 
Davenant dapper, and Sir Philip’s 


curls were all blown about by the wind. 
Mrs. Byron rejoices that her Admiral 
and I agree so well. The way to his 
heart is connoisseurship, it seems ; and 
for a background and contour—who 
comes up to Mrs. Thrale, you know !” 
On Sunday, April Ist, there were at 
dinner, at Grosvenor Square, Boswell, 
Johnson, Sir Philip Jennings Clark, 
M.P., and Mr. Perkins, the head clerk 
at the brewery. The talk was of the 
American war; and Johnson’s “ bois- 
terous vivacity,” says Boswell, “ enter- 
tained us. Presently Mrs. Thrale 
chanced to praise highly a witty friend 
of her own. ‘Nay, my dear lady,’ 
replied Johnson, ‘don’t talk so,’ and 


proceeded to turn her friend into ridi- - 


cule, and to scold her for her habit of 
blasting by praise. ‘Now there is 
Pepys’ (Mr. Thrale’s physician) ; ‘ you 
praised that man with such dispropor- 
tion that I was incited to lessen him, 
perhaps more than he deserved. His 
blood is upon your head. By the same 
principle your malice defeats itself ; for 
your censure is too violent. And yet,’ 


looking to her,” says Boswell, “with a 
leering smile, ‘she is the first woman 
in the world could she but restrain that 
wicked tongue of hers; she would be 
the only woman could she but command 
that little whirligiy.’” Mr. Perkins must 
have felt himself much edified by this 
discriminating censure of his master’s 
wife, while Boswell, no doubt, strained 
every nerve to fix the delicious words 
upon hismemory. But the end of it all 
was near. On April 4th, 1781, in the 
midst of preparations for a magnificent 
concert and supper, another sudden 
stroke of apoplexy ended poor Thrale’s 
life, and ended too, in Dr. Johnson’s 
life, its happiest episode. 

When the brewer’s will was read it 
was found that Mrs. Thrale had the 
interest of 50,0007. for her life, with 
Streathem Park and the town-house in 
the Borough—the Brighton house fall- 
ing to the share of the daughters. The 
business might be carried on conjointly 
by Mrs. Thrale and the executors, among 
whom was Dr. Johnson, or sold for what 
it would bring. Dr. Johnson is said to 
have wished to keep on the brewery ; 
but Mrs. Thrale was the better man of 
business of the two, and it was sold, in 
June i781, for 135,000/. to Mr. Bar- 
clay the Quaker, and her old friend 
Mr. Perkins, the head clerk; the dwell- 
ing-house in the Borough being thrown 
in at the last as a gift from Mrs. Thrale * 
to Mrs. Perkins. 

For fifteen years Johnson had called 
Streatham his home. The white house 
on the common had come to be dear and 
familiar to the old man beyond what he 
or the world knew; and he would 
willingly have continued a fixture there 
to his life’s end. Any change was for 
him simple loss. His dear “ mistress,” 
saddened but not quite broken-hearted, 
with the pretty Queeney growing into 
womanhood at her side, and himself in 
her cosiest easy-chair, or presiding 
among the wits and notables at her 
sumptuous board :—this was the pleasant 
picture he had drawn for himself of 
what might still be. “Let us pray for 
one another,” he had written to her in 
the early days of her widowhood; 
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“when we meet, we may try what 
fidelity and tenderness will do for us.” 
The sale of the brewery and subsequent 
retrenchments disturbed to a consider- 
able degree the magnanimity of John- 
son’s sorrow. His dream-fabric tottered 
visibly. “The diminution of the estate, 
though unpleasing and unexpected, 
must,” he said, “be borne, because it 
cannot be helped.” He and she were 
to make good resolutions before they 
met, which on his side he hoped to 
keep; but such hopes are very deceitful, 
and “I would not willingly think the 
same of all hopes,” he added, very am- 
biguously. From Lichfield, with poor 
dying Lucy Porter at his side, palsied 
Mrs. Aston, and other aged and ailing 
friends, he wrote to her :—‘ There is 
little of the sunshine of life, and my 
own health does not gladden me. But, 
to scatter the gloom, I went last night 
to the ball, where, you know, I can be 
happy even without you. On the ball, 
which was very gay, I looked a while, 
and went away.” What dreams of the 


preposterously happy, what visions of 


far off sunny Streatham, filled the old 
man’s mind as he stood watching the 
dancers through dim half-closed eyes on 
that last night of October 1781, are not 
now to be recorded. The little widow’s 
replies to his constant letters are sprightly 
and trim, with here and there a touch 
of filial tenderness, or of half-concealed 
pain, as when she says, “ Come home, 
however, for ’tis dull living without you 
. +.» You are not happy away, and I 
fear I shall never be happy again in this 
world between one thing and another.” 
Their re-union at the close of the year 
lid not bring to either the comfort they 
expected. Signor Piozzi the singer, 
sent for by the Queen of France, had also 
been absent, and was now also returned, 
‘loaded with presents, honours, and 
emoluments.” ‘ When he comes, and J 
come,” Jonnson had said in one of his 
letters, “you will have two about you 
that love you; and I question if either 
of us heartily care how few more you 
have.” The philosopher was already 
jealous ; and still more so when Mrs. 
Thrale’s pleasure in Piozzi’s society in- 


creased day by day. To make matters 
more difficult, Johnson, now in his 
seventy-third year, was already sinking 
into an unhealthy old age. The huge 
frame was tortured by symptoms of 
asthma, dropsy, and other painful 
diseases, partly inherited, partly the re- 
sult of unwholesome habits of living. 
His rich, full mind and big heart had 
as much of vitality as ever, or more ; 
but the temper, never a gentle one, had 
become, to those who loved him most, 
captious, fretful, and extortionate. He 
had reached a period in his life when 
the most unfit companion for him in the 
world was a lady, herself weighed down 
with suffering and domestic anxiety, 
but with a spirit of joy in her that re- 
belled at the prospect of sorrow. By a pro- 
cess too natural to require explanation, 
Johnson’s residence at Streatham became 
less habitual than formerly. But he 
continued to write from the dusky re- 
treat of Bolt Court, dunning, as she ex- 
pressed it, his old friend for kindness, 
wishing himself back with her at Streat- 
ham, detailing his complaints and medi- 
cines, and peevishly repining at his own 
old age. The tie of many years was 
hard to break; and, when Streatham 
Park was let on lease, in 1782, to Lord 
Shelburne, afterwards Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Dr. Johnson accompanied Mrs, 
Thrale and her family to Brighton, re- 
turning with them in the winter to 
Argyle Street, London, where Boswell 
found him, very ill but kindly tended, 
in the following March. 

Between this last date, however, and 
June 17th, 1783, an irremediable break 
had occurred in the friendship of John- 
son and Mrs. Thrale. No sooner had 
her husband been laid at rest beside his 
little son in Streatham Church than the 
gossips had set themselves to map out 
his widow’s future. She was angry 
enough at them for fancying her “ such 
an amorous idiot.” Lord Loughborough, 
Sir Richard Jebb, Mr. Piozzi, Mr. Sel- 
wyn, Dr. Johnson, every man that 
came to the house, she complained, was 
put in the papers for her to marry. 
She wrote to the Morning Herald, beg- 
ging it to say no more about her, good 
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or bad, took refuge in the country, and 
had more than half a mind to leave 
England altogether. “One day,” she 
writes in her diary, “the paper rings 
with my marriage to Johnson, one day 
to Crutchley, one day to Seward. I 
give no reason for such impertinence, 
but cannot deliver myself from it. 
Whitbread, the rich brewer, is in love 
with me too: oh, I would rather, as 
Anne Page says, be set breast deep in 
the earth and be bowled to death with 
turnips.” Still, though incensed at 
this random gossip, Mrs. Thrale had a 
fair consciousness of her own eligibility 
and power. She remembered her wealth, 
her ancient lineage, her reputation for 
wit and learning, and triumphed to her- 
self, between the pages of her diary, that 
to marry for love would be rational in 
her; who wanted no advancement of 
birth or fortune; and, “till I am in 
love,” she added, ‘‘I will not marry, 
nor perhaps then.” That she did even- 
tually promise her hand io the singer 
Piozzi has puzzled her biographers as it 
at first puzzled, nay, astounded, her 
family and friends. They regarded the 
act as little less than a crime against 
society, her children, and herself. What 
could a woman with three thousand a 
year, half a dozen daughters, and a con- 
siderable reputation for talent, care for 
a man who was known only for his 
music? True it was, the singer had long 
since lost his voice, that he was neither 
poor, nor very handsome, nor in any 
sense an adventurer. He was in fact 
eminently respectable and harmless; 
and—she loved him. This fact consti- 
tuted his greatest virtue and her most 
unpardonable folly. Johnson and Bur- 
ney bemoaned together with wet eyes 
the weakness of their former hostess 
and their own loosened hold of her affec- 
tion. The two drove into London from 
Streatham on one occasion together— 
Burney in the secret of the love affair, 
and very grave and sad ; Johnson either 
innocent of it or pretending to be so. 
But the heart of the old man was none 
the less heavy. “His look,” says the 
lady, “ was stern, though dejected, as he 
followed her into the vehicle ;” and he 


was overcome with emotion as, with a 
shaking hand and pointing finger, he 
directed her looks to the mansion from 
which they were driving, and, when 
they faced it from the coach window as 
they turned into Streatham Common, tre- 
mulously exclaimed, “That house . . . 
is lost to me—for ever!” Too long 
indeed had the “ Streathamites” dreamt 
that Mrs. Thrale and all that was hers 
belonged to them; and now it was a bitter 
thing to find that she was strictly and 
wholly free, and knew it. Could some- 
one among that crowd of literary men 
and women, who had feasted and para- 
ded all those years in the gardens and 
gay rooms of Streatham, have been 
sufficiently heroic to think and say that 
she was in the right! And, still more, 
could that single-handed champion have 
been the great and revered Dr. John- 
son! A word from him at that time 
would have silenced the whole midge 
swarm of discontents, with Burney at 
their head. And might it not have 
been? Might he not, sitting over his 
fire on his two-legged stool in Bolt 
Court, have called to mind her long and 
spirited service to her “master,” her 
tears over her dying babies, her bright 
and innocent wit, which had so often 
dispelled for him the gathering clouds 
of- gloom and sickness? And might 
not he, the wise old man, have given 
due weight to the fact that all her ten- ‘ 
derness, all her devotion, all her vanity, 
had hitherto been called into play only 
by old men, by children, by strangess ! 
But other and less kind thoughts rank- 
led in the heart of the old lexicographer. 
He joined, alas, the midge swarm ; 
hated Piozzi, with his plain face and 
broken English, despised Mrs. Thrale, 
and let the inquisitive world know that 
he did so. ‘There are few more ugly 
stories on record than that of Johnson’s 
quarrel with the little widow. 

Early in 1783, Mrs. Thrale was in- 
duced by the persecution of her children 
and the public to bid good-bye to her 
lover, who at her request at once gave 
up her letters to her eldest daughter, and 
prepared to leave England. The poor 
lady’s health appeared at this time com- 
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pletely broken, and she was moreover 
much harassed by debts, the heaviest of 
which had been incurred by her father, 
and fell now upon her as his heir. 
Placing her younger children at school 
in Streatham, she left Argyle Street, and 
went with the elder ones to Bath, 
where she hoped to live in retirement, 
out of reach of her “friends,” and to 
pay her debts. The little Streatham 
school-girls, however, fell ill in the 
spring of measles and whooping-cough, 
and one of them died. The poor mother, 
herself seriously ill, started from Bath 
to visit them. She lodged in Streatham, 
avoiding “ hateful London,” “ for fear of 
encountering Piozzi’s eyes somewhere.” 
Nor did she know, until Piozzi told her 
long after, when all their troubles were 
over, that he had been sitting at a 
front window of a public house on the 
road “all that dreadful Saturday,” to 
see her carriage pass backwards and 
forwards to where the children resided. 
She had maintained her resolution not 
to see him again, and returned to Bath 
with a heavier heart than ever. When 
her child died, she had written to Dr. 
Johnson to inform him of her trouble ; 
but the old friends did not meet whilst 
she was at Streatham ; and his reply to 
her letter beginning, “I am glad that 
you went to Streatham, though you 
could not save the dear pretty little 
girl,” went on at once to relate how he 
had been dining at the opening of the 
Exhibition, with a splendid company, 
and other irrelevant gossip. A few 
more letters passed between them; he 
telling her the news of the day, and 
praising her “ placid acquiescence” in 
her present mode of life; she writing 
back in a softened, broken-hearted 
strain, ‘‘very sick,” she says, “and a 
little sullen, and disposed now and then 
to say like King David, My lovers and 
my friends have been put away from 
me, and my acquaintance hid out of my 
sight.” These words were probably on 
their way from Bath to Bolt Court 
when Johnson was struck dumb by 
paralysis on the early morning of June 
17th, 1783. It was a strange impulse 
which made him, within a few hours of 
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his visitation, write an elaborate and 
eloquent account of it to Mrs. Thrale ; 
and this was followed up for some 
time by a regular diary of his disease ad- 
dressed to her. Her replies amused him, 
and she, in her bitter solitude, accepted 
his lectures in a humbled spirit, and 
was “ obliged, consoled, and delighted” 
by them. ‘You are now retired,” 
Johnson tells her, “and have nothing 
to impede self-examination or self-im- 
provement. Endeavour to reform that 
instability of attention which your last 
letter has happened to betray.” Oh, 
soul of Quintilian! Here was stuff for 
your copy-book headings, with a ven- 
geance ! 

Mrs. Thrale’s miserable life during the 
year 1783, at Bath, was varied by a visit 
to Weymouth in the autumn, illnesses of 
her children in the winter, and corre- 
spondences with Dr. Johnson and Miss 
Burney. The last was in some sort her 
confidante ; to her she could speak of 
her sufferings and their cause, and the 
two ladies regretted that they lived so 
far apart. Mrs. Thrale’s daughters were 
now growing up about her, a bevy of 
proud, handsome girls, with fortunes of 
their own, and no little ambition of a 
small kind. ‘I have read to them,” 
she tells Miss Burney in March 1784, 
“the Bible from beginning to end ; the 
Roman and English histories ; Milton, 
Shakespeare, Pope, and Young’s works, 
from head to heel; Warton and John- 
son’s criticisms on the poets ; besides a 
complete system of dramatic writing ; 
and the classics—I mean English classics 
—they are most perfectly acquainted 
with. Such works of Voltaire, too, as 
were not dangerous, we have worked at ; 
Rollin des Belles Lettres, and a hundred 
more. But my best powers are past ; 
and I think I must look out a lady to 
supply my deficiency to attend them, if 
they should like a jaunt next summer 
or so; for I will not quit Bath.” Here 
at least she had her physicians about 
her, who knew how ill she was, and 
would do their best not to let her die ; 
but of what other friends could she say 
as much? Her children’s utter lack of 
sympathy with her, and Dr. Johnson’s 
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flagrant egotism, at length exasperated 
the poor lady into something like vigour 
of speech, “You tell one of my 
daughters,” she wrote to Johnson, “ that 
you know not with distinctness the 
cause of my complaints. I believe she, 
who lives with me, knows it no 
better.” The lady then scolds him 
roundly, and in English as eloquent as 
hisown. “It is kind in you to quarrel 
no more,” she says, “‘about expressions 
which were not meant to offend; but 
unjust to suppose I have not lately 
thought myself dying. Let us, how- 
ever, take the Prince of Abyssinia’s 
advice, and not add to the other evils of 
life the bitterness of controversy. .. . 
All this,” she continues, relenting again, 
“is not written by a person in high 
health and happiness, but by a fellow- 
sufferer, who has more to endure than 
she can tell or you can guess ; and now 
let us talk of the Severn salmons, 
which will be coming in soon: I 
shall send you one of the finest, and 
shall be glad to hear that your appetite 
is good.” The lady did not forget her 
promise, and three weeks later Dr. John- 
son wrote: ‘The Hooles, Miss Burney, 
and Mrs. Hull (Wesley’s sister), feasted 
yesterday with me very cheerfully on 
your noble salmon. Mr. Allen could 
not come, but I sent him a piece, and a 
great tail is still left.” 

While Dr. Johnson was enjoying an 
interval of comparative good health 
among his London friends, Mrs. Thrale 
was becoming each day more ill and 
more unhappy ; until at length her good 
physician, taking the matter into his 
own hands, informed her daughters that 
he must write to Signor Piozzi concern- 
ing their mother’s health. Piozzi, who 
was living in Milan, received Dr. Dob- 
son’s welcome epistle; and in eleven 
days he was at her side. In the mean- 
time Mrs. Thrale had made up her 
mind to be broken-hearted no more. 
The guardians whom Mr. Thrale had 
placed over her children were formally 
acquainted with the fact ; and that the 
three eldest, having heard that Mr. 
Piozzi was coming back from Italy, had 
left Bath for their own house at “Bright- 


helmstone.” But Dr. Johnson received, 
in additioa to the “circular,” the fol- 
lowing letter :— 


* Baru, June 30. 

“My pear Sir,—The inclosed is a circular 
letter which I have sent to all the guardians, 
but our friendship demands somewhat more ; 
it requires that I should beg your pardon for 
concealing from you a connexion which you 
must have heard of by many, but I suppose 
never believed. Indeed, my dear sir, it was 
concealed only to save us both needless pain ; 
I could not have borne to reject that counsel 
it would have killed me to take, and I only 
tell it you now because all is irrevocably settled 
and out of your power to prevent. I will say, 
however, that the dread of your disapprobation 
has given me some anxious moments ; and, 
though perhaps I am become by many priva- 
tions the most independent woman in the 
world, I feel as if acting without a parent’s 
consent till you write kindly to 

‘* Your faithful servant.” 


This was Dr. Johnson’s reply :— 


‘*Mapam, —If I interpret your letter 
right, you are ignominiously married: if it is 
- undone, let us once more talk together. 

f you have abandoned your children and your 
religion, God forgive your wickedness ; if you 
have forfeited your fame and your country, 
may your folly do no further mischief. If the 
last act is yet to do, I who have loved you, 
esteemed you, reverenced you, and served you, 
I who long thought you the first of woman- 
kind, entreat that, before your fate is irre- 
vocable, I may once more see you. I was, I 
once was, madam, most truly yours, 

** July 2, 1784. AM. JOHNSON. 

‘*T will come down if you permit it.” 


Mrs. Thrale lost no time, but de- 
spatched a letter by the coach, “the more 
speedily and effectually to prevent ” the 
Doctor's visit. She was very angry now, 
and bid him rather a fiery farewell. 
The next post brought to her a softer 
missive, “one more sigh of tenderness, 
perhaps useless, but at least sincere.” 
Her old irascible friend did not forget, 
he told her, in this moment of final 
separation, “the kindness which had 
soothed twenty years of a life radically 
wretched.” His last advice was, how- 
ever, that she should induce Mr. Piozzi 
to settle in England, “ where her for- 
tune would be more under her own 
eye;” his last peroration, enforcing 
that advice, was an eloquent allusion to 
the story of Queen Mary, who had 
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crossed the fatal Solway in spite of a 
similar warning, and—suffered for it. 
The marriage which all the world 
was execrating was solemnised at Bath 
on July 25, 1784, and in a few weeks 
the Piozzis were on their way to Italy. 
Here, among her husband’s own people 
and friends, Mrs. Piozzi found him 
popular and respected, while the proud 
Lombardians were at first disposed to 
doubt whether his wife whom he had 
brought to visit them could be a gentle- 
woman by birth, since her first husband 
wasa brewer! The travellers were 
feasted and honoured wherever they 
went. When dukes, duchesses, mar- 
quises d’Araciel, and princes of 
Sisterna, showered kindness on her for 
Piozzi’s sake, Mrs. Piozzi took good 
care to let her English friends hear of 
it. “Here’s honour and glory for 
you!” she wrote home, in the joy of 
her heart. But it was not long before 
she had forgiven her enemies. To her 
children she lost no opportunity of 
sending presents and letters ; and on 
December 7th, 1784, she wrote to a 
young law student, Samuel Lysons, 
afterwards Keeper of the Tower Records: 
“Do not neglect Dr. Johnson; you 
will never see any other mortal so wise 
or so good. I keep his picture in my 
chamber, and his works on my chimney.” 
A week later, and her old friend had 
breathed his last in his dingy home in 
Fleet Street, London. No sooner was 
the event known, and the old philo- 
sopher at rest under the stones of 
Westminster Abbey, than the printers 
were busy issuing “ Anecdotes.” Every- 
body who had a story of the dead lion 
was in a hurry to tell it; and of course 
Boswell and Mrs. Piozzi were looked 
to by all the world for the largest and 
most interesting collections. Her Anec- 
dotes of the late Samuel Johnson, 
during the Last Twenty Years of his 
Life, were written in Italy immediately 
after the news of his death reached her, 
shipped off to England from Leghorn, 
and published in London in 1786, 
young Samuel Lysons making her bar- 
gain for her with Mr. Cadell the pub- 
lisher. “Judge my transport and my 


husband’s,” she wrote nearly thirty 
years afterwards, ‘‘when at Rome we 
received letters saying the book was 
bought with such avidity that Cadell 
had not one copy left when the King 
sent for it at ten o’clock at night, and 
he was forced to beg one from a friend 
to supply his Majesty’s impatience, who 
sate up all night reading it.” Boswell, 
who was preparing his “ pyramid,” as 
he called his Life of Johnson, was out- 
raged at this sudden flare of feminine 
popularity, and strove to undermine his 
rival’s position by accusing her of in- 
accuracy and untruth. His efforts were 
in vain. The whole of the first impres- 
sion of her little book was sold on the 
first day it was published; 300/. were 
lying ready for her in her publisher's 
hands ; and her “ Anecdotes” were the 
gossip of the whole town, although 
Walpole sneered at them, Hannah 
More yawned, and Peter Pindar grew 
funny. 

During their residence in Italy, the 
Piozzis visited Salzburg in Bavaria, the 
ancient seat of the little Welshwoman’s 
race ; and the heralds there, examining 
her “ schedule,” acknowledged her, “ to 
the triumphant delight of dear Piozzi,” 
a true descendant of their own Prince 
Adam. Mrs. Piozzi, though this was per- 
hapsnogreatfeatherin hercap, shone with 
some éclat among the stars of the Della 
Crusea Academy in Florence, and wrote 
a preface to their “ Miscellany” of 
verses, which Walpole called “ short, 
sensible, and genteel.” On their return 
to London in 1787, Mr. and Mrs, 
Piozzi lived first in Hanover Square, 
and afterwards at her old home at 
Streatham Park. In the meantime her 
children had become partially reconciled 
to their Italian stepfather; and Cecilia, 
the youngest, afterwards Mrs. Mostyn, 
remained constantly resident with her 
mother. Mrs. Piozzi’s old friends dis- 
covered by degrees that her marriage 
was after all no very dire misfortune to 
her or to them. Her dinners were as 
good as formerly, and her drawing-room 
was as much as ever the resort of notables 
and eccentrics. After a few years, 
Piozzi, having become enraptured during 
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a tour with the scenery of North 
Wales, built an Italian villa on the 
banks of the Clwydd, near to his wife’s 
rained mansion of Bachygraig, to which 
they gave the pretty hybrid name of 
Brynbella ; and to this spot he and his 
wife retired in 1795. The French war 
in Italy in 1799 having involved Piozzi’s 
relations in great difficulties, Mrs. Piozzi 
rescued from the general wreck a ne- 
phew of her husband, whom his pa- 
rents had christened John Salusbury, 
after herself. The little Lombardian, 
with recollections in his baby head of 
bloody scenes in fighting cities, was 
brought to England ; and Mrs. Piozzi 
adopted him as her heir. When he 
was old enough, she placed him at the 
school where her own son Henry Thrale 
had conned his Latin grammar some 
thirty years before; and the young 
Salusbury-Piozzi was reared by Henry’s 
mother with exceptional tenderness and 
care. 

Mr. Piozzi died at Brynbella in 1809, 
and was buried at the little church 
there. Legends of the courteous Italian 
linger in the neighbourhood—of his 
broken English, and gentle, kindly 
manners. A portrait of him is pre- 
served among the family pictures at 
Brynbella, which represents him as 
good-looking, about forty years old, in 
a straight-cut brown coat, with frill and 
tuffles, and some leaves of music in 
his hand ; and one wing of the Italian 
villa which he built is still said to be 
haunted by the sounds of his violin. 
During his life Mr. Piozzi had attended 
with much prudence and economy to 
the somewhat confused money- matters 
of his little wife. He had steered her 
safely through her debts; and at his 
death he left her mistress of everything 
they possessed, except a few thousands 
which he had saved before their mar- 
riage, and which he bequeathed to his 
relatives in Italy. 

The loss of her husband left Mrs. 
Piozzi once more solitary in the world ; 
but no sorrow, not even the greatest 
sorrow of remembering happier things, 
could quench now the sunshine which 
filled her life. During the twelve years 
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which remained for her, we see her, in 
her letters, and in the records of her 
friends, still happy, still triumphant, 
still supremely satisfied, For her, old 
age was no uglier, no sadder, than a 
plucked flower that lies doomed and 
sweet in the sunlight. She had had 
her full share of earthly joy, and the 
brightest day in her calendar was ever 
the anniversary of her second marriage. 
“No, my dear sir,” she wrote to a 
friend from Bath in 1817, “I will not 
stir from home till after the 25thof July, 
which day made me happy thirty-three 
years ago, after the suffering so many 
sorrows; and here will I keep its be- 
loved anniversary, always remembering 


‘** St. James’s Church and St. James’s Day, 
And good Mr. James that gave me away.” 


Until 1814 she had continued to 
live at Brynbella, visiting occasionally 
both Bath and Streatham. But at this 
date young Salusbury left the university 
and married, and Mrs. Piozzi very ge- 
nerously relinquished to him and his 
young wife her little Welsh estate and 
its revenue. ‘To compensate her daugh- 
ters for their loss of it, she set to work 
to improve Streatham Park, which they 
would inherit at her death, and landed 
herself by this means in new and se- 
rious money difficulties. Nevertheless 
she jogged on, as light-hearted as ever, 
in her Bath lodging, with her two maids, ° 
and with a drawing of Brynbella over 
her chimney-piece—often, in spite of her 
2,000/. a year, without 5/. of ready 
money to spend on herself. She 
almost rejoiced in her self-imposed 
poverty. When bills were thronging 
in upon her every hour, she told a 
friend that a certain heavy account for 
expenses concerning her nephew’s mar- 
riage had just been sent in from a 
solicitor, and added, “I call that the 
felicity bill.” Her devotion to Piozzi’s 
nephew was not ill rewarded. He 
was made sheriff of his county, and 
knighted in 18i7 ; and he and his wife 
were uniformly dutiful and kind to 
their benefactress, and at least added no 
one pang to those she had previously 
suffered. 
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In 1819 Tom Moore visited Mrs. 
Piozzi, and found her ‘‘a wonderful old 
lady.” “Faces of other times,” he 
wrote, ‘“‘ seemed to crowd over her as she 
sat,—the Johnsons, Reynoldses, &c. &c. 
Though turned eighty, she has all the 
quickness an! intelligence of a gay 
young woman.” It was about this 
time that she became acquainted with 
the young actor Conway, and interested 
herself so enthusiastically in his for- 
tunes that people laughed at her, and 
said she was in love again. Her 
eightieth birthday, Jan. 27, 1820, was 
made the oce»sion of a brilliant /ée 
at Bath, to \,Lich the Salusburys from 
Wales, and friends from all parts of the 
island, gladly flocked. A concert and 
supper to between six and seven hundred 
guests, in the public rooms of Bath, 
commenced the proceedings; and she 
led off the ball herself at two in the 
morning with her adopted sen Sir John 
Salusbury, dancing, said those who were 
present, with astonishing elasticity and 
true dignity. 

The autumn and winter of that year 
were spent quietly at Penzance, where 
she had been told the blasts of winter 
never came. There she whiled away 
what she called “six months of exile,” 
looking out over the sea, observing 
Cornish human nature, with its adjuncts 
vegetable and mineral, writing witty 
anecdotic letters to her absent friends, 
and longing to return with the swallows 
to her own beloved Bath. But that 
Cornish winter of 1820-1 was excep- 
tionally severe, and the poor little lady 
found it hard to maintain her cheerful 
mood. “ Conway,” she wrote to a friend, 
“is in high favour at Bath, the papers 
say ; so indeed do private letters. ‘That 
young man’s value will be one day pro- 
perly appreciated ; and then you and I 
will be found to have been quite right 
all along.” 

On her way homewards to Bath in 
the spring of 1821, Mrs. Piozzi met 
with an accident. Recovered from 
this, she reached Clifton, where an 
attack of illness overtook her ; and she 
died there, after very little suffering, on 
May 2nd, 1821. To her nephew, Sir 


John Salusbury-Piozzi Salusbury, she 
left her Welsh estates, and all that 
she possessed, with the request to 
her executors that they would be 
careful to transmit her body, where- 
soever she might die, to the vault 
constructed for their remains by her 
second husband, Gabriel Piozzi, in 
Dymerchion Church, Flintshire. And 
accordingly this last act completed the 
story of a long and not too happy life. 
Her three daughters, Lady Keith, Mrs. 
Hoare, and Miss Thrale, summoned at 
the last, were round her dying bed. 
By her written wish the portrait of 
her mother by Zoffany was given to 
Lady Keith, who alone of her family 
could remember her; and that of Mr. 
Thrale was given to the one daughter 
who still bore his name. Two days before 
her death, she had sent the actor 
Conway a draught for 100/.; which 
he, like an honest man, returned to her 
executors. The act speaks warmly in 
his favour, and one is sorry that he was 
not quite so great a genius as his warm- 
hearted patroness believed him to 
be. He drowned himself in 1828. 
Among his books was found a copy of 
the folio edition of Young’s Night 
Thoughts, in which he had made a note 
that it was presented to him by his 
“dearly attached friend, the celebrated 
Mrs. Piozzi.” 

Of Dr. Johnson it may be said that 
his personality and talk were more me- 
morable than anything he ever wrote, 
and the same is true of his friend Mrs. 
Piozzi. Her “Anecdotes” were popular, 
but they scarcely deserve to be men- 
tioned in the same category with Bos- 
well’s splendidly full and compactly 
arranged “Life.” Her British Synonymy; 
or, An Attempt at Regulating the Choice 
of Words in Familiar Conversation, 
published in 1794, was a compendium 
of bright table-talk and anecdote ; but 
its pretentious name put the critics and 
Gifford out of temper. The Retrcspection; 
or, A Review of the most Striking and 
Important Events, Characters, Situations 
and their Consequences, which the last 
Eighteen Hundred Years have Presented 
to the View of Mankind, was pub- 
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lished, in two quarto volumes, in 1801, 
and consists of rather more than a thou- 
sand pages. “It would,” says Mr. Hay- 
ward, in his interesting account of her 
life and writings, “have required the 
united powers and acquirements of 
Raleigh, Burke, Gibbon, and Voltaire, 
to fill so vast a canvas with appropriate 
groups and figures.” She was indeed 
too ambitious ; and we have to fall back 
on her letters and what we know of 
her life, that we may once more under- 
stand and believe in her genius and 
good sense. 

Mrs. Piozzi’s verdict concerning her 
own personal appearance was a severe 
one. “No,” she used to say, “‘I never 
was handsome ; I had always too many 
strong points in my face for beauty.” 
And she would boast that she owed 
her “vigorous, black manuscript” to 
her large and too muscularly built hand. 
Boswell called her “ short, plump, and 
brisk ;’ but Dr. Burney was more polite 
when in 1782 he included among his 
lady “ wits,” 

“ Thrale, in whose expressive eyes 
Sits a soul above disguise.” 
The little half-length miniature of her 
painted in Bath in 1817, in a closely fit- 
ting dress and hat very nearly resembling 
the present fashion, represents her as 
small, well built, with features finely 
cut, and a clear brave glance in the eyes. 

It was impossible that she should 
have lived for so many of her best years 
in the society of Dr. Johnson without 
retaining through life many of the results 
of that companionship. Few women 
among her younger contemporaries 
could vie with her in extensive reading 
and retentive memory, or in readiness 
of wit. Dr. Johnson had taught her 
to hate cant; and her honesty both in 
speech and action was among her most 
striking characteristics. But he failed 


utterly to hem her mind round with 
the prejudices and perversities which 
beset his own. Her “ piety” was less 
sententious, less methodical ; but her 
charity was undoubtedly of a better 
sort. 

Her sweet temper also, her vivacity 
and unselfishness, increased as she grew 
old ; and her last years contrasted most 
remarkably in this particular with Dr. 
Johnson’s gloomy and hypochondriacal 
decay. Some of our contemporaries 
can remember her as far back as 1813, 
—a kind little old lady, who used to 
walk in her garden on Streatham Com- 
mon and hand cakes through her park 
palings to fair-haired little boys. When 
the oft-recurring birthday reminded 
her how old she and the world were 
growing, she welcomed it with a good 
grace. “My jour de naissance is com- 
ing round in a few days now,” she 
wrote in 1816, and quoted some pretty 
lines of Pope, adding, “ Yet I will not, 
like Dr. Jounson, quarrel with my birth- 
day.” On the seventy-sixth anniversary, 
she wrote gaily to her kind friend Sir 
James Fellowes about the new fashions 
that were deforming the world, and 
added, “Do not suffer yourself to be 
too sorry that I am so near out of it.” 
Three years before her death she was 
quoting in a letter to the same friend 
some verses of Cowley upon the old 
sad subject ; and this was her brave - 
comment :— Meanwhile, let us die but 
once, and not double the pang by cow- 
ardice, or poison the dart by wilful 
sin, but meet the hour with at least 
as much deference to God’s will as 
every Turk shows to that of the Grand 
Signior. ‘It is the Sultan’s pleasure,’ 
says he, ‘and so ends the matter,— 
here’s my head.’” 


Rosattne Orme Massov. 














APRIL DAYS. 


‘O Primavera—Gioventi dell’ anno! 
O Gioventt—primavera della Vita!” 
METASTASIO. 


Ir is the Spring! prepare the seeds, 

And tender plants, new bloom to show, 
Turn the rich earth; pull up the weeds ; 
And clear each cumbered garden row ! 


Waste not the wealth of April showers, 
Nor sunshine, which our need befriends ; 
Think ! on these evanescent hours 

The harvest of the year depends. 


Already, necklaces of buds 

Adorn the sapling’s tender stem ; 

And firs, bedewed with diamond studs, 
Rear up a greener diadem. 


Already, gleams of colour break 

Where all was black with thorns before ; 
And gentle waves sweet murmur make, 
Slow rippling to the silent shore ! 


Nor only dumb, quiescent things, 

The spell that broods amongst them, own ; 
The beaten air is full of wings, 

Earth thrills with many an insect tone : 


God’s woodland innocents prepare, 

For gladder days and fresher life ; 
Close sits the timorous brooding hare, 
With wooing birds the boughs are rife. 


All nature wakes from wintry sleep, 
Throws off her veil of frosty rime, 
And calls from mead and mountain steep, 
“Now is the time ; now is the time, 
Now is the Hour of Golden Prime!” 

















April Days. 


Oh, Your! Sweet Spring of human birth, 
Shalt Tuovu not claim our equal care ? 
Shall all the gladness be for earth— 

Nor sentient souls the guerdon share ? 


Shall not a goodlier grain be brought, 
Than ripens ’neath the orb of day, 

Shall we not prune the shoots of Thought, 
And bind the Passions where they stray ? 


Shall we not yearn, with ceaseless watch, 
To win God’s blessing on our toil, 
Hoping those beams of grace to catch, 
Which warm a far more priceless soil : 


A soil, whose garden is the heart, 
Where flowers of Paradise may bloom, 
If grafting skill true growth impart 

And leave the worthless weeds no room ? 


Yea! though at times mysterious blight 
Frustrate the joy we thought to earn, 
Still let us hail the Lord of Light 
And look for harvest in return, 


With the poor Labourer’s simple trust, 
Who in the book of Nature reads 

How glory climbs from mouldering dust, 
And plenty from the smallest seeds. 


And so, through pliant April days, 
Of childhood weak and immature— 
Train, towards the Light, the tender sprays, 
And make their Heavenward growth secure. 


Nor, in the barren after years, 

Live to lament the vernal hours, 
Which might have kept our eyes from tears 
And crowned our path of life with flowers ; 


While, haunted by the past, we mark 
An echo like a funeral chime, 

Toll through the ever-deepening dark,— 
“Then was the time ; then was the time, 
THen was the Hour of Golden Prime!” 


CaRroLINE Norton, 








SOCIAL, REPRESENTATIVE, AND RAMBLING PLANTS. 


TuaT ambiguous animal the Arctic dog, 
with his cur’s head and fox’s tail and 
mixed yelp, is the miserable witness 
in the high latitudes beyond Alten 
(N. lat. 70°), the limit of Finnish cul- 
tivation, that there is vegetation some- 
where, even if the snow hides it ; since 
the prey of that carnivorous prowler 
could not exist without vegetation, how- 
ever scanty it may be. The reindeer 
moss (Cenomyce rangiferina) is the weak 
link, if the term may be used, between 
the animal and the earth; and if the 
reindeer’s provender failed him in Fin- 
mark, he would have to cease digging 
there in the snow and move further 
from North Cape, rattling his broad, 
loose hoofs like a deer in pattens, ex- 
cept when his foot fell softly on that 
white carpet which is spread so widely 
over the reindeer’s native land. The 
turnip and potato could never have 
climbed to 70° north latitude, and the 
cabbage, carrot, parsnip and barley to 
from 64° to 66°, if the industrious sun 
did not sit up all night at Midsummer, 
in that region, so that a few quick 
plants have time to smile among the 
hills round Tornea before winter locks 
up the glens with ice for nine months. 
The reindeer finds meadows in Lap- 
land, but not green pastures ; for the 
reindeer’s lichen, which forms the pas- 
turage of Lapland, is bright yellow in 
summer and snow white in winter. The 
bear's moss (Muscus polytricha) also 
covers large tracts and makes excellent 
pasture, and soft stuffing for mattresses 
that are reported by travellers to be 
most comfortable. Searching for re- 
presentative plants we find the Alpine 
saxifrages and the white cotton grass 
(Lriophorum), which is not a grass but 
a sedge, an occasional bog plant in 
England, and one which covers hun. 
dreds of acres in the peats of Orkney 
and Shetland. Nearer St. Petersburg 


(60° N. lat.) are found the first of the 
grasses which cover half the cultivated 
land of England and pass through 
Europe into Siberia, in a belt whose 
greenest end lies on Holland while its 
eastern limit may be compared to a 
brown overcoat, much the worse for 
the drought that prevails in the in- 
terior of Asia. The first grass is a fox- 
tail (Alopecurus alpinus), which strays 
into the northern districts of Britain, 
and is allied to the A. pratensis and 
A. agrestis of our English pastures and 
arable fields. 

The first flowers of the north are 
beautiful, and many of them are 
familiar. The yellow and white water 
lily are wild flowers of Lapland; the 
little Daphne mezereum, which breaks 
into flower here in February before its 
leaves appear, is common there. Many 
of our early flowers, which blossom 
here with the first smile of spring, 
bloom more beautifully, if possible, on 
the shores of the Gulf of Bothnia and 
of the Baltic, such as the wood anemone, 
hepatica and cowslip. Our early shrubs, 
the dog rose, guelder rose, hawthorn and 
hazel, are found on the same shores, and 
the sloe reaches as far north as the 
Swedish river Dal-Elf. The trees that 
venture nearest the line of perpetual 
snow are the dwarf birch and willow, 
the latter being so small that several 
specimens of the full-grown tree, with 
roots, stems and branches, might 
be laid on a sheet of note paper. 
Glancing at a corresponding region in 
the western hemisphere, we find that 
timber trees and textile plants are 
wanting on the shores of Baffin’s Bay, 
and, on the arrival of Captain Sir 
James Ross and the Arctic Expedition, 
the Esquimaux were equally puzzled by 
his shirts and the materials of his ships. 
Wood was something quite new to 
them, and a linen shirt they looked 
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upon as a very beautiful skin, though 
not particularly warm without the fur ! 
Returning to Europe and continuing to 
travel towards the south, we find our- 
selves among the plants which form 
groups subsidiary to the natural zones 
of vegetation, tribes that may be de- 
scribed as being sociable, from their 
habit of living in close society. The 
heath is one of the sociable plants that 
once covered Blackheath and _ still 
shelter the blackcock on the sand hills 
of Surrey. Large tracts of fir, with 
heath as a carpet, encircle the sand flats 
of Northern Germany, and a broad tract 
of heath blackens great part of the land- 
scape in Mecklenburg, Heide-Hanover, 
the northof Prussia, and to the extremity 
of Jutland, stained here and there with 
livelier patches of the whortleberry and 
cranberry which, with the gorse, are 
among the sociable tribes that occur 
in wild and inhospitable places as if 
to smooth the asperities of existence 
amongst rugged scenes, soften the rude 
features of poor and barren spots, iron 
out the wrinkles on the face of Nature, 
clothe her in suitable attire, and make 
her more cheerful than she could have 
been in such retreats if they were un- 
adorned by the sociable plants. 

The trees and shrubs nearest the 
dwarfs of high latitudes are the birch 
of northern Europe and Asia, the 
mountain ash, the Scotch fir, and after 
it the spruce, the cold alder, bird cherry, 
aspen, gooseberry and raspberry. After- 
wards we reach the northern limit of 
the ash, the oak and the beech at 
Drontheim, in Norway (N. lat. 63°), on 
the Atlantic coast, 800 miles further 
from the equator than they are found 
in the colder shores of the Pacific in 
Asiatic Russia. Forests cover great 
part of northern Russia, and are to the 
peasantry what the sea is to the fisher- 
men. ‘They plait their shoes from the 
rind of the young lime shoots, and use 
the wood of the all-prevailing birch for 
every imaginable purpose, including the 
distillation of a fermented liquor and 
of the tar used in preparing Russian 
leather. 

The oak, beech, yew and holly of our 
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English landscapes, and of the apple 
and pear countries which lie between 
the needle-leaved conifers and the vine, 
mulberry and maize, lead us on to 
Italian slopes, whence we may ascend 
the Alps, passing through successive 
belts of oak and beech (ie. at 2,500 
feet and at 3,000 feet), to the higher 
levels of the spruce, larch and Scotch 
fir. The birch stage commences at 
4,500 feet and ends at 6,000 feet where 
a stunted, dark, and wiry-looking coni- 
fer (Pinus cembra), rivals the birch and 
generally beats it by about 100 yards ; 
and then the dwarfs enter the field, 
including an alder (Alnus viridis), and 
in company with rhododendrons, appro- 
priately named Alpine roses, and with 
gentians and saxafrages and other little 
perennials, which anchor safely on the 
high Alps, hugging the ground with 
short stems that become thick and 
bushy from being naturally pruned and 
cut back every year. Annuals, being 
less abundantly provided with ways 
and means of living, are confined to 
spots where the yearly pinch of seed 
which is their only hope may ripen 
more surely, and where the giants of 
frost trample the ground less frequently. 

Higher yet, amidst the snow, we find 
the Gentiana nivalis, an inch-high 
mouse ear, and the last saxifrage, and 
then the latest effort of vegetation 
stains the snow-topped rocks with - 
lichens and mosses. We may add the 
auricula to this list of plants that have 
descended to our gardens from the 
upper declivities of the mountain 
chains of Europe. Among those which 
came from lower levels are the peony, 
the Christmas rose, the yellow aconite, 
the laburnum and Althea frutex, which 
last was found on the south side of the 
Alps in the high valleys of Carniola, 
far removed from the Althwa rosea, or 
hollyhock, which is a native of China, 
and looking down on the plains of Italy 
where other species of the mallow family 
(Malvacee) abound and become trees, 
having started, in our colder climate, 
from the humbler position of herbaceous 
wayside plants, bearing a flat, ribbed 
fruit in a calyx, like a cheese wrapped 
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and indeed called “‘ cheeses,” and “ fro- 
mageons,” by rustic England ana France. 
Azaleas and andromedas help to paint 
the physiognomy of those mountain re- 
gions whose water supply above forms 
bogs below; but in latitudes whose 
heights do not reach the snow line, as 
in the mountains of Java and Sumatra, 
the Alpine vegetation is starved for want 
of nourishment, and is a very poor copy 
of that of Europe. 

Perhaps the best epitome of mountain 
vegetation is that of Mount Ventoux in 
Provence, described by Professor Charles 
Martins, of Montpellier. There are six 
botanical regions on the southern slopes 
of the mountain, and five on the oppo- 
site side. At the southern foot of Ven- 
toux the Aleppo pine and the olive are 
found with the peculiarvegetation which 
those two plants encircle by the girdle 
they draw round the Mediterranean. 
The olive outclimbs the pine and 
reaches 1,400 feet, the rosemary and 
Spanish broom keeping its company, 
with the Kermes oak (Quercus coccifera), 
an evergreen bush of from seven feet to 
twelve feet high,common on poor spotsin 
the Mediterranean regions, whose leaves 
like those of the cactus (cochinillifera) 
are depastured by the cochineal insect. 
Then come the other evergreen oaks 
with thyme and lavender for under 
shrubs, and then beautiful beeches fill 
the sheltered ravines and deep valleys, 
whose exposed edges are covered with 
humble bushes rolled into hard balls 
with a crowd of closely knotted branches, 
and squatting on the ground like little 
old pigmies, counting more years, per- 
haps, than the giant beeches close by. 
Sub-alpine plants grow around, such as 
the buckthorn, gooseberry, and wall- 
flower. At 6,000 feet intense cold and 
violent wind have banished all plants 
except one of the conifers (Pinus unci- 
nata). The common juniper is the 
companion of the beeches on Mount 
Ventoux, as it is on the north downs of 
Surrey, on whose southern slopes it 
forms, at Shiere, clumps of cypress-like 
shrubs twenty-five feet in height, instead 
of being constrained, by an annual 
burden of snow, to trail on the ground, 
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as on some of the mountains of Europe. 
On the northern sides of Mount Ven- 
toux, the vegetation of the loftiest ridges 
of the Jura and the Pyrenees, and that 
of the shores of Spitzbergen are watered 
by the melting snow, with many speci- 
mens of the flora of Lapland and 
Iceland. Professor Charles Martins 
mentions finding the mountain ger- 
mander (Veronica montana), the tufted 
saxifrage (S. ccspitosa), the orange 
flowering poppy, the violet of Mount 
Cenis, the purple saxifrage, three arena- 
rias, one ononis, and the common sting- 
ing nettle, looking quite like an old 
friend. The stinging nettle, like the 
shepherd’s purse (capsella bursa pastoris), 
follows man wherever he goes, and may, 
perhaps, have gone up Mount Ventoux 
at the time of Petrarch’s ascent, since it 
is found growing about a chapel built 
near the summit to commemorate that 
event. , 

Our trees and shrubs of ornament 
fill the woods and groves of the Medi- 
terranean coasts. Among them are the 
chestnut, olive, orange, evergreen oak, 
holly, laurel, cistus, and strawberry trees, 
the bay, and the myrtle, the dwarf 
palm, and the outlying evergreens of the 
tropics. We pass on to the Caucasian 
gardens where the ancient Mediterranean 
nations helped themselves, and from 
which no doubt the gardens of Alcinous 
and Laertes were stocked with the fruit 
trees whose offspring are now found in 
all temperate and warm temperate zones, 
from Oregon to Australia. In the 
valleys of Georgia, between the Black 
sea and the Caspian, sheltered by the 
chain of Caucasus and under the heights 
of Ararat, the vine grows wild in its 
native country, festooning the tallest 
trees of the forests of Mingrelia and 
binding them with brobdignag cables 
of six inches in diameter. There is 
winter at Tiflis, but it begins in Decem- 
ber and ends with January, and there 
are no early frosts in the home of our 
wall fruits to cut off the blossoms which, 
in our climate, are somewhat premature 
in making their appearance. From this 
ancient cradle of plants, swinging be- 
tween the two seas, from the heights ot 
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Caucasus, we reach the Oxus, which 
flows through another of the gardens of 
Asia ; but first we must pass through 
the desert of Bokhara and find the 
favourite provender of the camel, the 
camel’s thorn (Galenia Africana), grow- 
ing amongst the low brushwood and 
stunted herbage, and appropriately in- 
troducing the vegetation of the luxurious 
East. Beyond the desert there are 
thickets of lemon, pomegranate, pear, 
and cherry, and all the fruits of our 
south walls, growing wild, and having 
strayed, perhaps, from the ancient gar- 
dens of the sons of Noah, who dwelt in 
that famous valley of the Oxus, which 
conquerors have coveted from the 
days of Alexander, the birthplace of 
Timour, and the gateway between Eu- 
rope and Cabul. Passing through this 
garden district to that of the tea and 
camellia, we shall note down the names 
of a few of its plants, such as the native 
cucumber and water-melon, a magnificent 
maize-like millet (Holcus saccharatus), 
cotton and the mulberry, the vine and 
tobacco, the castor-oil plant, the assa- 
foetida plant, gum ammoniac, the manna 
bearing tamarisk, and the eastern plane. 

Tea, like cocoa, is the product of a 
congregating plant, found side by side 
with the camellia, its near family con- 


nection, whose single white blossom is ~ 


copied in miniature by that of the tea. 
The tea shrub had a mythological origin, 
like those useful plants which western 
nations owed to the favour of Osiris, 
Bacchus, and others of thatilk. Schouw 
relates a Japanese story of the mission 
of Darma, a Buddhist saint of the sixth 
century, who came to China to teach 
his faith, and had the misfortune to 
fall asleep when he had vowed to seek 
spiritual strength by twenty-four hours 
of prayer. Toatone for his broken vow 
he cut off his eyelids and threw them on 
the ground, which forthwith produced a 
tea plant, whose leaves enabled the 
saint to withstand sleep, and were after- 
wards recommended by him to his 
disciples. Tea is as intolerant of too 
much warmth as of too much cold ; it 
grows as far north as Pekin, and as far 
south as Cochin-China, but its profit- 


able cultivation is confined to a narrow 
zone in China, Japan, and the adjacent 
British territories, among the valleys of 
the Himalaya in Assam. The nearest ap 

proach in England to the climate of the 
tea and camellia district in China is in 
Cornwall, where the myrtle and camellia 
grow luxuriantly in the open air, on the 
promontory terminated by Lizard Point, 
but as the apricot, grape, and greengage 
plum do not ripen there for lack of 
sufficient sunbeams, we have no faith 
that Cornish tea can ever rival Cornish 
tin. 

There are some remarkable belts of 
characteristic plants on the Himalayas. 
In passing through Sikkim, where the 
vapour clouds of the Indian ocean are 
condensed in constant mist and rain, 
Dr. Hooker found the greatest settlement 
of rhododendrons in the world, com- 
prising representatives of the tribe of 
different character at the several altitudes 
from the little R. nivale that trails in 
the snow to the 2. argentum, a tree of 
forty feet, with enormous silvery leaves, 
that grows at the oak and chestnut level 
in the woods of Darjeeling. A region 
of silver firs, junipers, birch trees and 
willows, honeysuckles and _berberies, 
followssuccessive beltsof rhododendrons, 
and at 12,200 feet a loftier rhododen- 
dron forms an almost exclusive belt, 
1,100 feet broad, with our common 
meadow grass (Poa annua) for a way- 
side fringe, and the humble shepherd’s 
purse scattered about. The ground 
then becomes hard and frozen, and 
covered with vegetation very similar to 
that of Alpine heights in Europe. 
Grasses, saxifrages and potentils are 
scattered over the confines of vegetable 
life, and at 22,000 feet even the mosses 
and lichens disappear amidst perpetual 
snow. An arenaria (A. rupifragra) is 
the last Phanerogam on Mount Donkia 
in the Himalayas of Thibet, at 25,400 
feet, having climbed rather further into 
the abode of snow (i.e. Himalayas) than 
the sheep’s fescue (Festuca ovina) of our 
pastures, or the Woodsia, a little fern 
found near the summit. In that dis- 
trict the broad sides of the Sinchul and 
other mountains at 7,000 or 8,000 feet, 
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are covered in May with a sheet of 
blossoms like a snow fall, by the white 
flowered rhododendron excelsa. At 
13,000 feet, and nearly half way towards 
the peak of Kinchingunga (28,178 feet), 
which overtops all other heights on the 
face of the globe, several Himalayan 
villages carry humanity to its loftiest 
abode, and, with it, the cultivation of 
harley, millet, strawberries and currants. 
When Robinson Crusoe landed in 
Cochin-China, he crossed Tartary on 
his western journey, and we shall do so 
too, for the sake of seeing the vegeta- 
tion of the steppes of Onsk, and of the 
salt plains of the Caspian. <A pecu- 
liarity of the Tartarian steppes is the 
gigantic size of some of our humble 
plants, such as milfoil (achillea), and 
wormwood (artemisia), which grow to a 
height of several feet. The mullein 
(verbascum), called “ steppe-lights,” is a 
gigantic plant ; and the thistle shelters 
the hovels of the wilderness like the 
groves of other lands. In autumn, 
when a clump of thistles has dried into 
a light dome of interlaced branches, it 
is lifted up by the wind, and then earns 
its name of “ wind-witch” by a weird 
performance in the air, described by 
Professor Schleiden, who witnessed it 
with the curious eye of a botanical ex- 
plorer. ‘Numbers of such balls,” he 
says, “often fly at once over the plain, 
with such rapidity that no horseman 
could overtake them; now hopping 
with short, quick springs along the 
ground, now whirling in great circles 
around each other, rolling onward in a 
spirit-like dance over the turf; now, 
caught by an eddy, rising suddenly a 
hundred feet into the air. Often one 
wind-witch hooks on to another, twenty 
more join company, and the whole 
gigantic yet airy mass rolls away before 
the piping east wind.” This revolv- 
ing mass is the “wheel” or “rolling 
thing” of the Psalmist (Ps. lxxxiii. 13), 
an image perfectly natural to the native 
of a country where gigantic wild arti- 
chokes (thistles) are a common weed. 
Mountain chains and deserts have 
barred an intercourse of plantsin Asia ; 
the Mediterranean, running east and 


west, has kept the flora of Africa dis- 
tinct from that of Europe; and the 
Alps, Pyrenees, and Carpathians have 
proved more impassable to wild plants 
than to civilized armies. The weeping 
willow might have wept for ever in 
Persia, the gladiolus and ixia might 
have blossomed only in South Africa, 
and the horse-chestnut, lilac, and sweet 
jessamine have adorned the shores 
of the Caspian only, if ancient and 
modern plant-collectors had not aided 
them to migrate. But there is less 
obstruction to the passage of plants in 
the New World; and the pines of the 
north are found all along the continent 
to the Isthmus of Panama, at the alti- 
tude which suits their habits. The 
liquid amber, a handsome tree, descends 
to the sea-side in latitude 433°, and in 
latitude 18°—19° is as happily situated 
on the hills. The most singular group- 
ings in the equatorial regions of America 
are those in the West Indian Islands, 
where the vegetation of the tropics is 
found at the base of the mountains, 
separated only by a mile or two from 
that of the temperate regions above, so 
that our culinary plants and vegetables 
are cultivated within a rifle-shot of the 
mango and banana tree. Confining our- 
selves, however, to representative and 
congregating plants, there is a saxifrage 
allied to “ London-pride,” blossoming 
nearer heaven than any other flower in 
the Old World, on the declivity of 
Chimborazo, at 15,770 feet, and beyond 
the limits of perpetual snow. The 
cinchona, or Peruvian-bark tree, is a 
mountain genus, which was confined to 
the sides and plateaux of the Cordil- 
leras of the Andes when Humboldt 
botanised that region, but is now dis- 
tributed over other equatorial hills in 
America, and has been planted success- 
fully in the higher regions of British 
India. The tree was named after the 
Countess del Cinchona, wife of the 
Spanish viceroy at Lima, and the first 
European who was cured of fever by 
the specific. The Jesuit teachers of 
the colony received a large present of 
bark from the grateful convalescent, and 
in 1638 one of them brought the drug 
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to Europe, where Louis XV. was one of 
the first to take the new tonic, and after 
the monarch the poor of Rome experi- 
enced its virtues through the benevo- 
lence of an Italian cardinal. The cin- 
chona, potato, and cactus are all typical 
plants of America. 

The special habitat of the cactus is on 
the western sides of the Andes, where- 
ever the soil is unrefreshed by rain or 
irrigation, as, for instance, on the sterile 
coast of Peru, and on the Andes of 
Tacna and Arequipa,or among the rocks 
of California, where the columnar cactus 
(cereus giganteus) keeps its own company 
on the dry, rock-bound, dreary coasts, 
and its trunk stands till old age withers 
it into the likeness of a gigantic spectre 
of forty feet in height. Herr Baldwin 
Mollhausen, in his * Diary of a Journey 
from the Mississippi to the Coasts of 
the Pacific,” described a group of the 
columnar cactus growing uear the 
Colorado River among stones and in 
clefts of the rock, with scarcely a par- 
ticle of vegetable soil. The pliant grows 
out of the ground like an immense 
club, but at twenty-five feet throws 
out branches which extend at right 
angles with the trunk and then turn 
upwards, giving the strongly-ribbed 
cactus column the appearance of a 
huge vegetable candelabra, which is 
adorned in summer with large white 
blossoms. The columnar cacti become 
curious spectacles after death, when 
their flesh decays and their skeletons 
stand year after year on the heights and 
declivities of the mountains: solemn, 
silent forms, motionless, even in a hurri- 
cane. Some, like petrified giants, seem 
to stretch out their arms in pain ; others 
keep dreary watch on the edge of pre- 
eipices, and stand as if gazing into the 
abyss. Birds don’t alight on the thorny 
branches of the cereus giganteus, but 
wasps and woodpeckers live in its old 
wounds and scars. Amongst this tribe 
of succulents the globular cactus retain- 
ing its sap becomes a spring in the 
deserts of South America, which tra- 
vellers open with their knives, while 
the wild asses get access to them by 
kicking off the prickly cactus coat with 
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their heels, in doing which they are fre- 
quently lamed past recovery. The rough 
skinned cacti are examples of leathery 
and prickly plants, while ferns and 
aloes represent those that are graceful 
and rigid, besides being types of the 
fast and slow in vegetation. The Ameri- 
can aloe is said to blossom only once in 
a hundred years, and if this be a mis- 
take (since fine specimens have bloss>»med 
in Guernsey at thirty-five years old) 
still it is a slow plant, and any attempt 
to hasten it in a hot-house proves 
fatal. Perhaps the most striking speci- 
men of the odd and unusual among 
plants is found in Sumatra and the 
Indian Archipelago, where a strange 
rhizanth, without leaf or stem, named 
after Sir S. Raffles, bears a blossom three 
feet in diameter, ouly rivalled in size by 
the South American Victoria water-lily, 
and the Aristolochias, with their enor- 
mous helmet-like flowers. 

The Cyatheas, or tree-ferns of the 
West Indian Islands, are most striking 
and majestic furmsof vegetation. Like the 
cocoa and American fig (/icus giganteus), 
they shun the sun’s rays, and seek soli- 
tudes with little light and a stagnant air 
in inland forests, approaching the coasts 
only under cover of thick shades where 
the moist and heated air covers the 
foliage and trunks of trees with a drapery 
of aroids, bromeliacex, and ferns ; where 
the earth is overloaded with vegeta- 
tion, and the trees are matted together 
by lianes—gigantic, rope-like, woody 
climbers—passing sometimes from one 
tree to another at a great height from 
the ground. Among typical plants we 
must include the tallest individuals of 
the vegetable kingdom, which are found 
among the conifers and the gum trees 
(Lucalypti) of Australia. The Wedling- 
tonia gigantea is an American conifer 
overtopping “all creation” of its kind, 
and growing only in one or two Califor- 
niau valleys in the Sierra Nevada. The 
“ Mother of the Forest” measured 327 
feet in height when 116 feet of its 
bark were stripped off for the purpose 
of being set up in the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, where, until the disastrous 
fire, it formed one of the chief orna- 
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ments. Three hundred feet of the 
“Father of the Forest” lay prone on 
the earth after the top had been removed, 
and it was estimated, according to the 
average taper of the trees, that its height 
must have been 450 feet. Dancing 
parties of four sets of cotillons, besides 
musicians and lookers-on, have assem- 
bled on the solid stump of this tree, 
which is ninety-six feet in circum- 
ference ; and a horseman has ridden 
through the hollowed trunk. 

The tallest palms are the cabbage- 
palm (Areca oleracea) and the wax-palm 
(Ceroxylon audicola), which reach from 
160 feet to 200 feet ; the most singular 
of the tribe is the fan-palm, and the 
most beautiful the Jagua palm, with its 
lofty stem crowned with leaves sixteen 
to seventeen feet long, and curling at 
its extremities like plumes. One need 
not travel further than the palm-house 
at Kew to be convinced that, in the 
vegetable world, the palm of beauty 
belongs to the palms. The most beauti- 
ful exogenous tree, when young, is per- 
haps the Araucaria excelsa, or Norfolk 
Island pine, a specimen of which pines 
in the open garden at Kew, while an 


avenue of these lovely evergreens, in the 
full beauty of their exquisite foliage, 
decorates the nave of the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham. 

We have thus travelled rapidly among 

a few of the representative plants, and 
may be pardoned, perhaps, if we return 
home at last to notice a very comely 
tree-shrub whose shining green leaves 
cheer the hedgerows and covert sides at 
all seasons, and which, when decked 
with red berries at Christmas, is so 
dearly associated with that festive period. 
A sprig of holly would stir a deeper 
chord in the heart of a wanderer of 
our widely-scattered race than any other 
plant he could meet with ; and we may 
safely pronounce the holly to be the 
plant sweetest in songand memory. It 
was not a wreath of bay or myrtle that 
Burns had seen in his vision when he 
sung— 

“* And wear thou this, she solemn said, 
And bound the holly round my head ; 
The polished leaves and berries red 

Did rustling play ; 
And, like a passing thought, she fled 
In light away.” 


H. EversHep. 
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Ir is not alone for ill that the whirli- 
gig of Time brings in his revenges ; not 
only the dark and vicious fact that, as 
the wheel comes round, meets its in- 
evitable compensation. Seen from the 
other side, this dark menacing disc of 
retributive fate becomes a bright hope- 
ful circle, bringing round to pure and 
lofty but unobtrusive goodness its mo- 
ment of recognition and enthronement. 
And this order of things in the moral 
world has its direct counterpart in the 
artistic world—if indeed the two be not 
more intimately connected than is some- 
times admitted. As certainly as that 
which is false and pretentious in art, 
however be-lauded by contemporary 
trumpet-blowing, meets eventually with 
the predestined fate of 


** All things vain, and all who in vain 


things : 
Build their fond hopes of glory or lasting 


fame, 


so surely whatsoever is the production 
of true and genuine power, though pos- 
sibly despised and rejected during the 
lifetime of its author, sooner or later, 
by general acclamation, mounts to its 
rightful place among the cherished in- 
tellectual possessions of mankind. 
Perhaps it would be, in a sense, prema- 
ture to assert that the name of William 
Blake has reached this unquestioned 
and unassailable positiou, as far at least 
as the general verdict is concerned. The 
temper of the average Briton towards his 
works—uuless indeed (fearful thought !) 
they should become “ the fashion ”—will 
perhaps always be such as was pretty 
accurately embodied in a criticism 
passed in the present writer’s hearing 
upon the painting shown at one of the 
winter loan exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy, by a stout segment of Re- 
spectability who looked at the picture, 
solemnly read aloud to his companion 
the title, Zhe spiritual form of William 
Pitt guiding Behemoth, looked again, 
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shook his head, and at last gasped out, 
“ No—really—’pon my word, that is 
coming it a little too strong!” On the 
other hand, it has befallen Blake to 
have been made the subject of not a 
little prophetic raving at the lips of that 
particularsection of artists and critics who 
constitute the Reciprocal Admiration 
Society, and whose mutualities marshal 
the way even in the very heat of their 
adoration for the chosen idol; and the 
more calm-judging section of educated 
persons have possibly been repelled 
rather than otherwise by such over- 
wrought adulation applied to the work 
of a genius himself moving in a very 
eccentric orbit, and still further dragged 
beyond the line by the overweighting 
of critics who, to borrow a phrase from 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, “are not at the 
centre of their subject.” These con- 
siderations, however, do not alter the 
significance of the fact that the designs 
(or a proportion of them) of the simple- 
minded, fervent, unworldly man of 


_genius who died a little more than fifty 


years ago in a mean room in one of the 
Strand courts, known and lamented only 
by a few sympathising and appreciative 
kindred spirits, now form probably the 
most deeply interesting collection that 
the Burlington Art Club has ever 
gathered in its well-known room ; and 
that Blake has attained to whatever 
glory may attach to being (through 
the courtesy of the members of the 
Club) one of the unquestionable attrac- 
tions of the London exhibition season.* 

What, then, is the real nature and 
value of these memoranda of the imagin- 
ings and aspirations of William Blake 
during his sojourn in an uncongenial 
world? what is the position of his 
genius in reference to the aggregate 


1 The writer is glad to acknowledge much 
kindness shown to him by the Committee of 
the Club in the course of the preparation of 
this article. 
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sum of the manifestations which we 
class under the name of works of art? 
This can hardly be adequately measured 
without a glance at the character and 
predilections of the man, and the pecu- 
liar attitude of his mind towards Life 
both in its natural and in its conven- 
tional or “ society ” aspects. No attempt 
can be made here to enter into a critical 
estimate of the Blake philosophy (on 
which head nothing of any consequence 
could beadded to the remarkableanalysis 
of Mr. Swinburne), or to define the lite- 
rary status of his poetry, which, owing 
to the splendour of a few isolated pieces, 
has probably been estimated as a whole 
considerably above its real value.. The 
fact which to the many is probably the 
most familiar one in regard to the artist, 
that he saw ghosts and visions which 
were present to his sight (in whatever 
manner) with sufficiently realistic detail 
to enable him to make careful drawings 
of them, has little real bearing upon his 
art, except perhaps as affording evidence 
of the possession in excess of a faculty 
generally highly developed in the case 
of remarkable artistic or delineative 
power. The well-known anecdote of 
Fuseli asking an Academy student who 
was looking vacantly before him ‘ What 
do you see, sir?” and on receiving the 
equally vacant reply, “ Nothing, sir,” 
responding sharply, “ Then you ought 
to see something, sir; you ought to see 
before you the object you mean to draw, 
and if you do not you will never be a 
painter,” only assumes the existence in 
a lesser degree of that power which 
Blake seems to have possessed in a 
greater and entirely abnormal degree, of 
summoning up the actual bodily image 
of the idea which was in his mind, and 
which image was so readily within call 
as often to appear, as it seemed, without 


being sent for; in other words, we may | 


probably say, without his having noticed 
the incidental train of thought which 
had led to the particular idea of which 
the vision was the counterpart. This 


? IT am not aware that this precise way of 
putting the explanation of Blake’s visionary 
faculty has been hazarded before. No attentive 
reader of the trustworthy records of Blake can 


abnormal development, if it may be so 
regarded, of a faculty which in a lesser 
degree must be almost a necessary con- 
comitant of a high artistic gift, perhaps 
accounts to a great extent for the re- 
markable power in drawing which, in 
spite of obvious defects, Blake really 
evinced, notwithstanding his want of 
regular training under the severe task- 
work of the Life-school. This he, in 
fact, disliked and even despised, deem- 
ing that the man who could not draw 
without a model before him was hardly 
worth calling an artist. 

So far this so-called visionary faculty 
may be said to have had a direct rela- 
tion to his power as an artist, but in no 
other sense. For the key to the spirit 
and form of Blake’s art, we must look 
behind such a mere accident of constitu- 
tion to the mental attitude of the whole 
man in regard to the moral and material 
world. Now, Blake’s position in refer- 
ence to the moral world is to be gathered 
from his poems and collective writings, 
which, as Mr. Swinburne has already 
clearly demonstrated, are by no means, 
for the most part, so inscrutable in their 
signification as those would suppose who 
have been deterred by their mysticism 
of expression from any careful examina- 
tion of them. Once get the clue and 
hold it, and you can pretty generally 
find out where you are going, even amid 
the chaos of mingled real and mystical 
names—Albion, Los, Odthoon, Enithar- 
mon, Jerusalem, and the rest of them. 
And the general tenor of the philosophy 
which is crystallized in these fantastic 
forms, might perhaps be best summed 
up in the sentence which Blake uses 
more than once, and the purport of 
which he is continually reiterating, 
doubt that the appearances he described were 
actually, for him, present to the bodily eye, 
and that his description of them was no in- 
tentional mystification of his hearers. That 
they should so often have taken the form of 
angelic or fairy présences can be no matter for 
surprise to any one acquainted with the ten- 
dency of his mind towards imagining spiritual 
presences or entities in everything. He may 
have thought that he depicted such beings 
because they appeared to him; but the real 
fact probably was that they appeared to him 
because his mind was bent on depicting them. 
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“Everything that lives is holy!” 
Every impulse which is direct from 
nature is not merely “right” (which is 
apart from the question altogether), but 
is necessary to the fulfilment of life ; 
and the ordinary bonds of custom and 
religion are so many deadly fetters to 
shackle and tie down the soul from its 
true fulness of life. His system in fact 
is in acertain sense a kind of mysticised 
Spinozism. Wrath, pride, animal 
ferocity, all the manifestations of what 
we regard commonly as evil or brute 
passions, are “waves that beat on 
Heaven’s shore.” “ Religion” Blake 
always read, by a sort of intuition, strictly 
in its original Latin sense, as the in- 
fluence that restrains the soul of man 
from its free course of exuberant and joy- 
ful existence ; and certainly he girds at 
it, in this sense, in no measured terms. 
* As the caterpillar chooses the fairest 
leaves to lay her eggs on, so the priest 
lays his curse on the fairest joys,” is 
only a typical specimen of his fierce 
denunciations against the whole of the 
tribe of Levi, past, present, and to 
come. ‘The positive aspect of the same 
creed is flashed upon us in such passages 
as that extraordinary quatrain, which 
may be once more quoted here— 


* Abstinence sows sand all over 
The ruddy limbs and flaming hair,! 
But desire gratified 
Plants fruits of life and beauty there,” 


since (taken in the widest and most ab- 
stract sense) it embodies in a few words 
the very essence of the philosophy of 
Blake, alike in his poems, and in those 
designs of which the subjects spring trom 
his own brain, and which are not the 
illustrations of other men’s ideas, Need- 
less to observe that the theory which re- 
gards “great nature’s law” as the rule 
of life, was no new one even in Blake’s 

1 It is hardly possible to accept the suggestion 
of Mr. Swinburne, that the rather illegible 
MS. here gives the option of reading ‘‘flowing.” 
** Flaming hair” isin the very spirit of Blake. 
It is pleasant to recollect, too, how the epithet 
has been ratified in the sonnet of a living 
poet— 


“Lo! Love, the child once ours, and Song, whose 


ir 
Blew like a flame and blossomed like a wreath !” 


own day ; needless to add that, put in 
practice by violent natures and in 
violent times, it has been, and may at 
any time become, the psrent of much 
unseemly and unrighteous excess. But 
the peculiarity in regard to the habita- 
tion of this doctrine in the mind of 
Blake, is that it was accompanied by an 
almost childlike simplicity and inno- 
cence of belief, and by a lite so utterly 
blameless that even the Pharisaical 
measuring-rule which the artist so 
uncompromisingly denounced could 
scarcely have detected a deviation from 
the strict path. Hating “ religion,” in 
the ecclesiastical sense, he was yet over- 
flowing with devotion and reverence, 
and with a certain solemn and pathetic 
tenderness of piety which, in some of 
his scattered expfessions, and in such 
things as the little marginal comments 
of pen and pencil in the designs to the 
Book of Job, come upon one like bits 
of old-world Patriarchal faith in God, 
of a type which is not going about much 
at present. For the Bible he has the 
greatest reverence, but he looks at it 
from an almost opposite point of view 
from the popular one; as he says in 
some lines addressed to an imaginary 
orthodox interlocutor : 

‘*-Both read the Bible day and night, 

But thou read’st black where I read white.” 
And as to the opposite kingdoms of’ 
darkness and light, symbolized to most 
people by the words “Hell” and 
“Heaven,” these with Blake stand for 
two equally necessary and inseparable 
factors in the complete life of Nature ; 
“ Hell” generally in his writings repre- 
senting the principle of active and 
creative energy and power, and 
“Heaven” the passive or receptive 
principle ; in other words the masculine 
and the feminine, the positive and the 
reflex elements in the Universe— 


“ Communicating male and female light, 
Which two great sexes animate the world,” 


as Milton wrote when in a fortunate 
moment he managed to get a peep over 
the rim of his clock-work cosmogony. In 
connection with Milton it may be noted, 
as a significant illustration of Blake’s 
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application of the principle, that he 
accounts for the unquestionable fact 
that the finest portions of Paradise Lost 
are those which depict the fallen angels, 
and more especially the “ mickle deevil” 
himself, by the simple remark that 
Milton, being a true poet, was himself, 
even without knowing it, naturally and 
inevitably on the side of the devils. 1t 
may be doubted whether any more preg- 
nant and suggestive criticism upon 
“our national epic” has been written 
than is implied in that remark, if rightly 
considered. 

It is necessary to bear in mind, though 
but in the roughest outline, the manner 
in which Nature and Nature’s law thus 
presented themselves to the mind of 
Blake, in order to appreciate fully the 
love of, and sympathy with life in every 
form which blossoms so freshly and 
vigorously, often, even in his mere little 
border designs or headpieces, as well as 
in many of the larger book-illustrations. 
But after arriving at a perception of the 
basis of Blake’s system of ideas, we 
have to consider also the manner in 
which he employed form and colour to 
represent those ideas; the relation 
which, with him, the means bore to the 
end. It must be remembered that the 
imitation of Nature was no object what- 
ever with him. That materialistic view 
of the aims of painting, that hue-and- 
ery after “facts! facts! give us the 
conscientious representation of facts!” 
which has been raised most loudly by 
some of those very critics who, with 
characteristic inconsequence and want 
of logic, have been foremost in pro- 
claiming the excellence of Blake's 
utterly opposite system, had no part 
in his scheme. It was a corner-stone of 
his intellectual faith that no physical 
fact in nature was worth anything save 
for the metaphysical meaning which lay 
behind it ; that every outward form was 
only the material image of its counter- 
part in the world of ideas ; that what 
was seen by the bodily eye was only the 
portal or window through which the 
reality of things was made visible. It 
was in a spirit of true critical insight that 
Gilchrist placed as a motto on the title- 
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page of his biography that sentence 
in which Blake, in answer to an ima- 
ginary question, “‘ When the sun rises, 
do you not see a round disc of fire 
somewhat like a guinea?” replies in his 
fervid manner, “ Oh! no, no! I see an 
innumerable company of the heavenly 
host, crying, ‘Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord God Almighty!’ I question not 
my corporeal eye any more than I would 
question a window concerning a sight. 
1 look through it, not with it.” In that 
sentence is concentrated the secret of 
Blake’s art, of his use of painting to ex- 
press ideas. It is this way of regarding 
all natural objects as steeped in spiritual 
signification that gives to so many even 
among his slightest designs “the glory 
and the freshness of a dream.” And it 
is only when considered in reference to 
this secondary (perhaps one ought rather 
to say primary) and, as it has been 
called, ‘ supersensuous,” meaning, that 
the true aim of his art can be appre- 
ciated. In all these designs, it will be 
observed, in everything that Blake ever 
drew, the human figure, in one aspect or 
another, is the central if not the sole 
interest of the design. He recognized, 
what in all the greatest eras of art al- 
ways has been recognized, that the 
human countenance and form is the roof 
and crown of created things, the only 
adequate medium for the expression in 
art of the intellect and passion of the 
artist, for the visible delineation of joy, 
grief, hope, despair, and all the infinitely 
varied shades of feeling that chase each 
other across the human soul. Not only 
is that kind of elaborated prettiness of 
material decoration which, in the guise 
of Japanese pots and such-like toys, at 
present leads captive the souls of “ silly 
women” of both sexes under the name 
of “art,” and the predominance of 
which is a sure sign of a low state of 
intellectual art-culture, whether in na- 
tions or individuals—not only is such 
work utterly beneath the notice of Blake, 
but even the details of landscape, 
if recognised at all, are merely subordi- 
nate and accessory to the central idea 
expressed in the figures. Occasionally 
we find in the illustrations to his poems 
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brilliant little bits of natural detail of 
scenery, as in the exquisite head and 
foot illustrations to his own poem, Zhe 
Clod and the Pebble, where the brook 
runs with such a living sparkle above, 
and below the serpent and the frog in 
the space of dank vegetation are so 
brightly touched ; but in such cases 
the central idea, the human interest, is 
supplied by the poem. Even in such 
specimens as the Ruth and Naomi (53), 
or the terrible design of Famine (140), 
where landscape is more predominant 
than usual, the dark twilight hills in 
the one, the hard iron leafless waste in 
the other, only serve to help out the 
intensity of pathos or of agony ex- 
pressed in the figures. In short, land- 
scape in Blake’s artistic system occupies 
the same place that it occupies in real 
life ; it is the setting, the decorative or 
scenic adjunct only, to the acts and ex- 
pressions of the dramatis persone. But 
in by far the larger proportion of his 
designs the expression and effect depend 
on the figures alone; and these, as 
hinted above, can only be rightly ap- 
preciated by bearing in mind the artist’s 
spiritual view of nature, and regarding 
these figures as in fact the expression 
through physical forms of metaphysical 
meanings. Like Browning’s Victor 
Ignotus, he would “fling over canvas ” 
all he saw of human energy and 
feeling— 
‘* Each face obedient to its passions’ law, 
Each passion clear proclaimed without a 
tongue ; 
Whether Hope rose at once in all the blood, 
A-tiptoe for the blessing of embrace ; 
Or ee drooped the eyes, as when the 
TOO 


Pull down the nesting dove’s heart to its 


place ; 
Or Confidence lit swift the forehead up, 
And locked the mouth fast, like a castle 
braved ;” 


only that with Blake it is not so much 
the countenance alone as the whole 


1 In frame No. 278 at the Burlington Club; 
but there are better and more brilliant copies 
than these, which are not all in very good pre- 
servation. The numbers in brackets in other 
parts of this article, it may here be observed, 
refer to the numbers in the Burlington Club 
Catalogue. 


body, in its pose and action, which 
lends itself to such expression. How 
utterly removed is such a use of the 
human form divine—with Blake, truly 
and significantly ‘“ divine ”—from 
what is expressed in the offensive cant 
of such phrases as “the study of the 
nude,” and carried out in art of such 
intolerable vulgarity as that of Etty, for 
example, let it be presumed that it is 
scarcely necessary to point out here. That 
this use of the art of painting to express 
idea rather than to illustrate form has its 
limitations—that it may land its votary 
on rocks and quicksands of which Blake 
has not always kept clear—is a con- 
sideration which, though obvious to 
every one who has ever given a thought 
to the aims of art, would open the door 
to a discussion far too extended for our 
limits of space here. It must suflice to 
recognise the existence of the dilemma, 
and to admit that while Blake’s work 
is, from its very nature and aim, far 
less dependent on mere draughtsman- 
ship than the work of more prosaic 
minds, it would assuredly have lost 
nothing by a greater purity of form and 
design, such as marks in so supreme a 
degree the hardly less imaginative work 
of Flaxman, whose noble and lofty 
style has been made the object of covert 
sneers, idly and foolishly indulged, on 
the part of headstrong admirers of 
Blake, who seemed to think the sacri- 
fice at his altar incomplete unless the 
reputation of his gifted friend and 
quast-rival were thereupon offered up. 
To come from the consideration of 
the general principles of Blake’s art to 
its special characteristics, especially as 
illustrated in the Burlington Club col- 
lection, it must always be borne in 
mind that these are the productions of 
one who received no regular training 
and followed no beaten path either in re- 
gard to principles of design or methods 
of execution. Like some of our most 
able artists, Blake commenced as an 
engraver ; but he did not, like some of 
them, emancipate himself from this 
special branch of art-work to follow the 
steady pursuit of what would be gener- 
ally considered a higher study. Onthe 
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contrary, he was engraving, in one 
way or another, all his life ; simultan- 
eously, however, practising other 
methods of manipulation, some of them 
peculiar to himself. The tentative and 
experimental character thus imparted to 
much of his work, while removing it 
the more beyond the sympathies of 
ordinary exhibition-goers, is in itself 
the cause of some of the peculiar interest 
attaching to it, some of the marked indi- 
viduality of style which it exhibits. We 
might say, indeed, that Blake combines 
in himself, in regard to style, several 
individualities so distinct that, except 
for the spirit and feeling pervading 
them, his collected works might well 
be set down as the production of 
several different men. There are 
the exceedingly dark mahogany-toned 
works, which, in a way,come nearest 
to the effect of oil-painting—a me- 
dium which he scarcely ever used and 
had a rabid horror of—and which are 
said to be tempera oiled overto give tone, 
of which the Napoleon and /itt are 
specimens ; in these the lights are partly 
relieved in gold, producing an extra- 
ordinary half-mysterious, half-decorative 
effect. Other works nominally executed 
in the same medium, such as the 
Nativity (89) and Christ Blessing Little 
Children (139), have however a totally 
different tone and texture ; and the two 
life-size half lengths representing Adam 
and Lve (1, 30), and some others of 
similar manner, show again a different 
method, and have a flatness and com- 
parative hardness of effect more akin to 
fresco than the others. Then there are the 
lightly-tinted water colours, such as the 
two grand compositions of the Last Judg- 
ment (68, 70) and the whole of the Para- 
dise Lost series, and in this class are in- 
cluded many of his finest works ; and, in 
strongest contrast with these, what 
may be termed the “ prismatic ” water- 
colours (not among his best type of 
work), and the strongly and one might 
almost say fiercely-coloured engraved 
works to which the colour has been 
added by hand afterwards, and which 
are among the most characteristic of 
his productions : and again a com- 
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pletely different type of manipulation is 
shown in what are distinguished as the 
*‘colour-printed” designs, such as the 
Ruth and Naomi and Newton, of which 
the modus operandi, in regard to some 
portions, seems almost inexplicable. Add 
to these the engravings to published 
works, and last, but not least, the illustra- 
tions to his own engraved poetical books, 
which form a class by themselves, and 
include at least three distinct manners of 
manipulation, and some notion may be 
formed of the strangely varied and multi- 
farious character of the art productions 
of Blake, which in itself is sufficient to 
distinguish his work in the aggregate 
from that of any other artist. 

Let us look, then, more closely at 
some of the most characteristic ex- 
amples of these various methods of 
addressing the mind through the eye, 
thus brought together for comparison, 
and see what matter for reflection they 
suggest in regard either to the genius of 
their author or to the wider question of 
the power, the scope, and the boundaries 
of the art which he practised. Looking 
first at the two largest and most import- 
ant of the purely allegorical paintings, 
The Spiritual Form of Napoleon (90), 
and 7'heSpiritual Form of W. Pitt guiding 
Behemoth (201), we may note these as 
instances, much more striking than 
the “ prophetic” books, of works which 
have been branded, even by the most 
admiring critics of the artist, with a 
charge of obscurity and density of 
meaning quite too pronounced for their 
deserts. No one expects allegory to be 
as legible as A, B, C; and, considered 
as allegories, these two paintings present 
nothing unusually or indefensibly ob- 
scure. The catalogue refers the reader 
to Gilchrist’s Life for “a curious but 
not very reasonable account of this 
picture” (the Pitt). Blake’s remarks 
von some general art-topics & propos of 
it are wild and excursive enough, but his 
heading contains the whole gist of the 
subject, and tells us in plain words, 
what any one who bears a brain might 
conclude for himse]f—that ‘‘ Behemoth ” 
represents “the people ” guided by Pitt, 
whose form, of course, loomed very 
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large in those days to his contemporaries 
both English and foreign. So again 
in the Napoleon, the strong energetic 
figure grasping at the sun and moon 
with his hands, yet chained to earth by 
one foot, and with a pavement of dead 
bodies before him in the foreground, is 
surely intelligible enough as a piece 
of illustrative imagery, to those who 
bring any imagination of their own to 
meet that of the artist. The angelic 
figures on either side of the Napoleon 
are, it must be confessed, less explic- 
able ; but in the main the explanation 
of the two works is simply this, that 
Blake considered that the influence and 
power of the statesman and the con- 
queror respectively might be indicated 
in painting not by bodily representations 
of the men, however effective, but by 
allegoric figures representing the pecu- 
liar power or genius and political force 
(in the widest sense) of each. The 
“ Napoleon,” which is the most striking 
conception of the two, is not the finest 
in execution ; the central figure is but 
loosely drawn. In the other, the head 
of the principal figure is remarkably 
fine, and so is the extraordinary ‘‘ halo” 
effect produced by the glistering coils 
of the serpent which encircle it ; @ propos 
to which we may notice how large a 
part the serpent, always a favourite form 
of life in all art that partakes of mys- 
ticism, plays in the designs of Blake. 
In connection with what have been here 
termed, by way of a rough distinction, 
the “ mahogany-toned” paintings, we 
must glance at the remarkable design, 
of which two editions are hung here 
(182, 211), of Satan calling up the Rebel 
Angels. Of these No. 182 is the finer 
in execution ; and here there is no mys- 
ticism, and no pretext for the slightest 
apologetic hesitation in speaking of 
it as simply a grand painting, colossal 
in conception and execution, in spite of 
its small size. The peculiar method of 
execution exactly suits the subject, and 
one scarcely knows whether most to 
admire the grand composition and lurid 
effect of the whole, or the power shown 
in the individual figures. One may 
pretty safely say that this is the finest 


illustrative work which Milton’s poem 
has ever given rise to. 

For an example of equally remarkable 
power of a totally different nature, and 
in connection with a totally different 
subject, we have only to turn to the 
little picture of The Nativity (89), a 
small tempera painting on copper. This 
is an extraordinary little production, in 
the child-like naiveté of its combination 
of the natural and the supernatural, and 
still more in the inexplicable dream-like 
light which pervades it. As the cata- 
logue note expressesi t, the child “comes 
to life in the air,” amid a halo of light, 
over the fainting body of Mary, sup- 
ported by Joseph from behind; the two 
figures are full of a touching and 
simple pathos ; and through the little 
open window is seen the “ star in the 
East,” no actual “ star,” however, to the 
eye, but a pervading white radiance, 
totally distinct from the other super- 
natural light within the interior. To 
analyse the painting, either in regard to 
idea or execution, is impossible ; all one 
can say is that it has a wonderful and 
exquisite charm, and seems unlike any 
other painting one ever saw, even of 
Blake’s. The peculiar character of its 
luminosity is something quite different 
from what one is accustomed to see pro- 
duced in pigments, and must be seen ; 
it cannot well be described. Among , 
the works which in technique and 
surface most resemble this, a very sweet 
painting of Christ Blessing Little 
Children (139), may be mentioned, 
especially for the Raffaelle-like grace 
of the two women; the composition, in 
which the figure of Christ is seated 
under a tree facing the spectator, shows 
a much more detailed introduction of 
landscape than is common with Blake, 
and also illustrates one of his peculiar 
vagaries in regard to figure-drawing, in 
making the figures of little children 
of the same proportion as those of 
adults, so that they look only like mi- 
niature men and women; we see this 
over and over again; in fact, a genuine 
child-figure is rather a rarity with Blake. 
One cannot help reflecting how certainly 
this would have been different had he 
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had children of his own, and had the 
child-form and child-manner continually 
before his eye. The manner he does 
hit, often very beautifully ; but the form, 
fond as he was of children, seems sel- 
dom, in its distinctive character, to have 
occupied his attention. 

To the same period as the allegorical 
figures belongs the Canterbury Pil- 
grims (18), one of the most remarkable 
of Blake’s productions, and one that has 
been brought more before public notice 
than some others in consequence of its 
connection with the history of Stothard’s 
popular work in illustration of the same 
subject. In the qualities that go to 
make a “ pleasing group” and a popular 
engraving, Stothard of course carries 
the day completely, especially in virtue 
of his horses, which prance in the 
prettiest style possible. In regard to 
the question of insight into and express- 
ion of the poet’s characters, there is, on 
the other hand, no possibility of com- 
parison. The heads in Stothard’s picture 
might just be anybody’s. The heads in 
Blake’s picture are so intensely character- 
istic and individualised, that we feel as 
if we should know them anywhere for 
Chaucer’s personages. How thoroughly 
Blake understood the poet’s intention is 
evident from his admirable critical 
remarks (printed in Gilchrist, vol. ii. 
p. 122 &c.) ; admirable, that is to say, 
in intent, for they are expressed in the 
loose disjointed manner of a writer who 
was a stranger to refinements of literary 
workmanship. Leaving out of question 
some of the characters whose personal 
peculiarities are so fully indicated by 
the poet that there is little room left for 
the artist’s imagination, how remarkable 
are the two figures, for instance, of the 
knight and the host, as the embodiment 
respectively of medieval chivalry and 
medieval jollity. In the knight especi- 
ally, who rather suggests the idea of one 
of the grand monumental figures from 
the tombs of the Crusaders, animated 
and set on horseback, Blake has remark- 
ably combined the expression of digni- 
fied courtesy with that of warlike 
strength and prowess. The armour, 
too, is painted and finished with a loving 


hand. As to the horses, certainly it is 
difficult to know what the artist was at. 
That he could not draw horses better 
than this it would be absurd to suppose: 
the probable explanation is that he gave 
them almost intuitively a stiff medizval 
character, in his desire to impress on the 
whole work the old-world simplicity of 
the poet whom he was illustrating. 
This is of course a mistake—one of the 
aforesaid rocks upon which Blake’s 
theory of his art occasionally drove 
him: the same peculiarity in the draw- 
ing of the horses is seen in the com- 
panicn picture of the characters of the 
Faerie Queene. This is in conception a 
much inferior work to the Pilgrims ; 
Una is poor (and, by the way, has not 
her lamb, a curious omission for an 
artist so fond of symbolism as Blake), 
and Britomart is a very florid and 
blowzy-looking queen of chastity. Some 
of the figures, as Sir Artegal and the 
“iron man,” and Sir Calidore, are in his 
best manner ; and the “ blatant beast” 
is notably delineated. Before quitting 
the class of pictures which may be con- 
sidered as occupying esthetically the 
place of oil-paintings among Blake’s 
works, we must glance at what are said 
to be the only real oil-paintings executed 
by him, the heads of the poets, of which 
four of the series of eighteen are at the 
Burlington Exhibition ; Dante, Milton, 
Homer, and Shakespeare. These are 
life-size heads in monochrome, with 
marginal accessories suggestive of the 
works of their subjects; they are in a 
grand monumental, almost sculpturesque 
style, reminding one rather of Mantegna. 
The Dante is magnificent in its stern, 
almost grim treatment : the Shakspeare, 
it is noticeable, follows the type of the 
Stratford bust and the folio engravings ; 
which type Blake declared to be the 
real likeness of Shakspeare, as he had 
appeared to him in a vision. Those 
who have recognised the distinct in- 
dividuality of this type of Shakspeare 
portrait, as compared with the conven- 
tional standard of the Chandos portrait 
with the handsome face and silky 
beard, in which Americans are said to 
delight, might think that there needed 
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no ghost from the grave to tell us that. 
These heads of the poets, it is worth 
remark, were done for Hayley. The 
temporary connection of Blake with that 
piece of amiable nonentity which once 
prosed and twaddled under the guise (as 
Mr. Swinburne almost too cruelly and 
sardonical!y reminds us) of a ‘‘ greatest 
living poet,” is perhaps, one of the most 
“ comic situations” in the whole range 
of artistic biography. A Hayley portrait, 
in the same style as the others, occupies 
the centre of the group at the Burlington 
Club ; said in the catalogue to be that of 
Thomas Hayley, son of “the poet,” but 
evidently the one referred to by Gilchrist 
as that of “the poet” himself. Whether 
Gilchrist or the catalogue is wrong, let 
any one find out who thinks it worth 
while. 

In looking at Blake’s water-colours, 
we may go back for a moment to an 
earlier period of his art, to notice the 
beautiful qualities of design embodied 
in the subjects from the history of Joseph 
(9,37, and 54), which represent Blake’s 
best style and power in his earlier days, 
and before he had fairly struck out his 
peculiar path. These are highly finished 
drawings, and as specimens of water- 
colour may be said to occupy about the 
same place in relation to modern figure 
subjects in water-colour that Girtin 
occupies in regard to modern landscape. 
The Raffaellesque grace of the figure of 
Joseph, especially in the one where he 
makes himself known to his brethren, 
is noticeable; and we detect in these 
drawings two specialities of Blake’s, 
afterwards much more developed; the 
use of explanatory accessories in a con- 
ventional, half-decorative manner (as in 
the indications of corn and sheaves, a 
kind of “ granary” back-ground, in No. 
54), and the predilection for the effect 
obtained by consentaneous movement in 
a whole group of figures. A more 
marked and typical illustration of this 
may be seen in the drawing of the 
Woman Taken in Adultery (131: 
somewhat in the same manner as the 
Joseph scenes, though probably a later 
work), where the general movement of 
the whole group of the Pharisees reced- 
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ing from the spectator, and as if trying 
who could first get through the door, is 
given with great spirit. Some readers 
will not need to be reminded that this 
consentaneous movement of a group was 
a favourite source of effect with Flax- 
man. [Blake in his later work carried 
it to the extent of a mannerism, some- 
times verging on the absurd, as in the 
pointing figures of the three friends in 
one of the Job series, and in the two 
designs of Samson Subdued and 
Samson Breaking his Bonds (217, 
224), where in the first the Philistine 
soldiers are seen rounding the angle of 
the doorway in military step, right foot 
first, and in the second are retreating 
in the same order, with a kind of un- 
animous “ right-about-face”” movement 
which has the most ludicrous effect, but 
which is evidently quite seriously in- 
tended: for in his art at all events, 
Blake seems to have had that utter want 
of perception of the humorous which 
frequently characterises men of genius 
of mystic and allegorical predilections.! 
This leads to his raising a smile some- 
times at the moments when he wishes 
us to be most serious. In a design for 
The Resurrection, for instance, in the 
British Museum collection, there is a 
figure of a stout matron floating solemnly 
up from her grave, in utter nudity, but 
with a countenance and coiffure sug-, 
gestive of nothing so much as a mis- 
sionary tea-meeting, which is quite 
irresistible. 

Among the numerous and extraordi- 
nary drawings in water-colour which 
form a large proportion of the Burlington 
Collection, and include much of Blake’s 
finest work, two of the most remarkable 
are the small but grandly-conceived 
subjects of the Last Judgment (68 
and 70), similar in general idea but 
differing in detail. These are crowded 
with small figures, many of them of the 
greatest force and power of action and 
design, and finished with unusual care 
and delicacy of modelling. They belong 
to Blake’s light fresco-like water colour 


1 Milton and Spenser, for instance ; who 
searcely seem to have known what a joke 
meant, 
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style, in which very little positive colour 
is employed. Looking at these grand 
though minute works, one cannot but 
deeply regret that their author should 
not have had such opportunities as were 
furnished to the great Italian painters, 
of carrying out his designs on a great 
scale in connection with some important 
building. In the same style but on a 
much larger scale are the series of de- 
signs to Paradise Lost. Besides the 
principal set, lent by Mr. Strange, there 
are two other series here, one of the 
same size, and having rather the appear- 
ance of being the first and more freely 
executed studies for the more finished 
series ; the others on a smaller scale and 
of equal finish with Mr. Strange’s series, 
but presenting important though often 
slight differences of design. It is easy 
of course for any one to see the defi- 
ciencies in drawing in some of these ; to 
notice that legs or feet are too long, or 
that some of the figures here and in 
other cases remind one of Hamlet's 
satire on old men as having “a plentiful 
lack of wit, together with” a certain 
corporeal deficiency apparent not seldom 
in Blake’s figures, and producing some- 
times an effect which, in the case 
especially of the body feminine, is, to 
say the least, not happy. Such technical 
deficiencies, however, cannot affect our 
admiration for the real beauty, even 
materially, of many of the groups and 
figures ; quite apart from their intellectual 
expressiveness, which is beyond all ques- 
tion. One most serenely beautiful draw- 
ing is that where Adam is in converse 
with the angel, listening earnestly to the 
exhortation of the celestial guest, who 


“ Points to Heaven with his paired half-moon 
wings,” 
while Eve, a figure of most noble and 
chaste dignity of aspect, “ministers ” 
to them as described by Milton. In 
the smaller study of this scene Eve 
also is seated; the design is of equal 
beauty with the other. In comparing 
some of the drawings in the larger and 
smaller series, it is noticeable that the 
figures in the latter are more realistically 
designed ; in the larger series the ‘‘ Eve” 
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often presents a rather solid and 
built-up type of figure, deficient in 
apparent pliancy; if the larger design 
of Satan Watching Adam and Eve 
(159) be compared with the smaller copy 
(121), it will be observed that in the 
latter the figure of Eve conforms more 
to the ordinary type of a good female 
figure. “Eve Eating the Forbidden Fruit” 
(180), the serpent twined about her, the 
lightning breaking round, and the tree 
as it were simultaneously putting out 
thorny and spiny shoots, is one of the 
finest of the series. Another Milton 
drawing of the same type, but not be- 
longing to this series, God Presenting 
Eve to Adam (59), lent by Lord 
Houghton, is remarkable for the fresh 
— and grace of movement in the 
ive, 

The terrible drawing of Zhe Lazar- 
house (19) is a specimen of a compusi- 
tion from Milton of a very different type 
from those we have been considering. 
This is an example, and a grand one, 
of Blake’s lurid and Dantesque style, 
with which the execution is in keeping 
here ; the colouring livid and unearthly, 
the drawing of the writhing, despairing 
figures grand in its sculpturesque sim- 
plicity and massiveness of style. Power- 
ful as is Milton’s description, it may 
fairly be said that Blake has thrown 
the poet into the shade in his pictorial 
translation, which affords a good in- 
stance of his wonderful intensity in 
realising the striking points of a sub- 
ject. A very notable instance of this 
is in the illustration of the legend of 
The Brazen Serpent (129), where he has 
caught hold of the expression “ fiery 
jlying serpents,” and represents the 
wretched Israelites whirled up into the 
air in the folds of the serpents, while a 
young woman who has been attacked 
by one of them looks up at the brazen 
effigy, and at the same instant the ser- 
pent hangs limp and discoloured round 
her neck. One of the seven Dante 
engravings exhibited (295 to 301), re- 
presenting apparently the six-footed 
serpent attacking Agnolo Brunelleschi, 
is an even more powerful example in 
the same way. So, in a very different 
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style, we notice in the little engravings 
called The Gates of Paradise (285—287), 
among the most remarkable things Blake 
did in regard to suggestiveness, the same 
intensity in realising an idea. The 
“ Help, help!” where the head and arm 
of a drowning man are seen just about 
to sink in the waves; Zhe Traveller 
Hasteth, where the small figure seems 
possessed with the very spirit of anxious 
haste ; the helpless, broken look of the 
little Joy lying on the ground, while 
the youth goes off in chase of another, 
are all instances of this. The look of 
utter prostration and helplessness in a 
dead figure fallen heavily to the earth 
is most powerfully given in Lamech and 
his Two Wives(171); this isa repetition 
of a figure found in the heading to one 
of the Songs of Experience. Indeed, it 
is undeniable that Blake repeated cer- 
tain types of figures till they became 
more or less mannerisms, though these 
bear but a small proportion to the bulk 
of his works. On the other hand, some 
of the pencil outline studies of figures 
exhibited show how various were his 
experiments in regard to the action and 
expression of the figure. Among these 
pencil outlines one for Caliban (243) is 
a remarkably good conception of that 
perplexing creation—brutal, yet not too 
grotesque to claim kindred with hu- 
manity. Two small water-colour draw- 
ings of The Entombment, and Mary 
Magdalen at the Sepulchre (166, 173), are 
worth notice both for their fine and sug- 
gestive treatment as decorative “altar- 
pieces” (which is the idea they convey 
at least) and for their unlikeness in 
style to the artist’s work generally ; and 
the drawing in indian-ink of Angels con- 
ducting the Souls of the Just into Paradise 
(224*) curiously resembles the style and 
feeling of Flaxman, and might almost 
pass for one of his designs. 

The series of illustrations to the 
Book of Job, which are shown in the 
Burlington Collection both in their 
original water-colour form and in the 
smaller engravings made by the artist 
from them, may form not inaptly a 
connecting link between the coloured 
and the engraved works. As a whole, 
perhaps, this series, which is one of 

No, 199.—voL. xxxIv. 
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Blake’s latest productions, may be 
reckoned as the central and most cha- 
racteristic example of his genius in its 
highest development: The grand and 
poetic imagery and deep moral signifi- 
cance of the Book of Job, was of a 
nature to call forth the highest sym- 
pathy and effort of the artist. Blake’s 
intensity of conception is exemplified 
here again in the upspringing forms of 
the Morning Stars singing together ; in 
the wild tumult of grief expressed by the 
uplifted hands of the three friends when 
they first visit Job; in the heartfelt 
pathos of the design where Job, prostrate 
on the ground and receiving the plagues 
poured out upon him, slightly raises his 
hands as in mingled bewilderment and 
resignation to his fate ; in the touching 
humiliation of manner in Job and his 
wife when the friends come to help 
them after their misfortunes; in the 
embodied terror of the design With 
Dreams upon my Bed thou scarest Me, 
where we almost seem to hear the super- 
natural voice of the awful visitant with 
the mane standing out in great ray-like 
locks around his visage. Most un- 
fortunately, one of the very finest of 
the set, that where Elihu, with noble 
and impassioned action, “justifies the 
ways of God” to Job, who listens with a 
wouderful expression of slowly-reviving 
hope in his countenance, seems to be’ 
wanting both in the coloured and en- 
graved series at the Club. The acces- 
sory illustrations in the margins are as 
fine and poetic in their way as the 
central designs ; in that particular one 
of Elihu just mentioned one may notice 
the beautiful suggestion of the solemn 
train of angels who ascend on each side 
of the picture and lose themselves among 
the stars at the top, as if in visible sym- 
pathy with the exhortation of Elihu. 
And in all these marginal comments, 
which are a subject of study by them- 
selves, we see illustrated the constant 
tendency of Blake to employ natural 
objects in a half-decorative rather than 
a pictorial manner: as, for instance, in 
the kind of bas-relief représentation of 
the sheepfold at the foot of the second 
design (When the Almighty was yet with 
me, &c.). Again and again we find this 
F 
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in Blake’s work ; in many of the Songs 
ef Innocence and Experience ; in such a 
drawing as the background to the illus- 
tration from the Ode on the Nativity 
(103), where we see the “ courtly stable” 
with flocks sleeping in symmetrical ar- 
rangement on each side of the doorway, 
which is flanked by two angels, the 
tips of whose wings meet over the 
gable. Blake’s habit seems to have 
been to take objects of animate or in- 
animate nature which were connected 
by association with the subject of his 
picture or poem, and arrange them about 
it in such a manner as to produce a 
decorative effect ; and it is in this light 
that his groups of sheep feeding in 
parallel rows, and other such devices, 
must be regarded ; they are not meant 
to be natural. One may remark in 
passing how applicable this type of 
design from nature is for treatment in 
stained glass, and how full of suggestion 
Blake’s designs are for the artist in 
stained glass (wherever he is to be 
found). The collocation of the coloured 
and engraved series of the Job suggests 
a remark in regard to Blake’s colour. 
This has been much overrated by enthu- 
siastic critics. He was not a great 
colourist ; and to say that the majority 
of his engraved designs lose greatly from 
want of colour is to say the thing which 
is not. Of the water-colours, the finest 
are those where, as in the Milton illus- 
trations and the Last Judgment drawings, 
only low tones of colour are used, rather 
to be described as “tinting.” The 
grand design from the Night Thoughts, 
of the serpent and the female figure 
with stars in her hair, certainly loses 
rather than gains from the somewhat 
raw tinting in the copy at the Burlington 
Club. And if the coloured designs of 
the Job series be compared impartially 
with the engravings, it must be seen 
that in nearly all the finer points of 
expression the engravings are superior ; 
and their manner of execution, peculiar 
as it is, has a high interest from its 
distinctive individuality of workman- 
ship. The very strongly-coloured copies 
of the stamped prints form, it is true, 
a class by themselves, quite distinct in 
their aim from ordinary water-colour. 
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An effect of what may be called lurid 


darkness seems to be aimed at in there ; 


an idea which is implied in the extra- 
ordinary expression in one of Blake’s 
visions, where he looks out into an 
abyss and sees far below him the sun, 
“black but shining,” an expression 
which seems to throw a new light on 
many of the colour combinations of this 
class of works, and forbids us to accept 
the suggestion in the catalogue that in 
the copy of the Ancient of Days (267), 
for instance, the darkness was “un- 
intentional.” Going back for a moment 
to the engraved book illustrations, atten- 
tion should be given to the little designs 
(292) for Phillips’s astorals (not “ Vir- 
gil’s £clogues,” as stated in the cata- 
logue), so remarkable as specimens of 
what may be called “ first principles” of 
wood engraving, as well as for the simple 
naiveté of the figures, and the fine land- 
scape effects hinted at rather than real- 
ized. It is curious to compare them 
with the style of the designs for Hayley’s 
Ballads, produced when Blake was suf- 
fering under the hospitality of Felpham. 
Very carefully drawn, these are in quite 
an everyday manner in comparison with 
most of Blake’s works, as if the vicinity 
of Hayley-dom was too much for his 
spirit.’ Of the larger book illustrations 
the celebrated Young’s Night Thoughts, 
to the public long one of the most typical 
because most accessible examples of the 
Blake genius, has perhaps been a little 
slighted by more recent critics. The work 
is unequal, but it contains designs in 
his greatest style; and even of sucha 
one as the personification of thunder, 
not a fortunate idea, one must admit 
that if thunder were to be so repre- 
sented, it could hardly be done more 
powerfully and directly. Of the greatest 
of all the book illustrations, those to 
Blair’s Grave, more would certainly be 
said here, but that they are better known 
and more accessible than most others. 
These were engraved from Blake’s draw- 


1 The superior drawings of the animals, 
however (the horse, the lion, &c.), in the 
Hayley ballads, may be taken as a further in- 
dication that the stiff drawing and action of 
the horses in the Canterbury Pilgrims, referre:| 
to above, was not altogether accidental. 
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ings by Schiavonetti, whose beautiful 
workmanship offers some compensation 
for the loss of the interest of the artist’s 
own handiwork. It seems incredible that 
when these were produced, critics of the 
day uttered in print regrets that the 
ability of the brilliant engraver should 
have been employed on subjects so little 
worthy of it! Space forbids us to ex- 
patiate on these, further than to call 
attention to one which may be said to 
be the central and most sublime of all 
Blake’s designs, for any parallel to which 
we can only go to Michel Angelo ; that 
in which the aged figure enters the 
cavern of death, his long robes and 
beard blown before him by the blast, 
while above, in naked splendoar, sits the 
“new man,” a figure radiant with im- 
mortality, gazing upward, and in action 
as if just about to spring from the rock 
(the roof of the tomb), on which he 
sits. What this design of Blake’s has 
been to the writer of these imperfect 
comments since first seeing it, he will 
not attempt to express in words. 

Of the remarkable illustrations to 
Blake’s own poetic works, engraved 
along with the text, and which, as be- 
fore observed, form a class by them- 
selves, but a few brief remarks must 
here suffice. They are not well repre- 
sented in the Burlington Collection ; 
only the Songs of Innocence and Ex- 
perience being there complete, and these 
in copies somewhat dulled and soiled. 
The British Museum possesses some 
fine copies of these works, worth the 
attention of all who have not access to 
specimens in private collections, and 
who wish to appreciate the imagination 
of Blake in its wildest and yet often its 
most suggestive and poetic forms, Among 
the earlier and less mystical of these is 
the Book of Thel, a short poem, exqui- 
site throughout in imagery and expres- 
sion, and full of high meanings. To 
peruse the British Museum copy, with 
its fair wide margin, its beautiful wri- 
ting in a bright reddish medium, and 


1 The rough idea of this design is to be 
found in one of the poetic books, the America. 
It may be suggested here that the copy of the 
Grave at the Club Exhibition should be placed 
so as to show this illustration, 
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its exquisitely graceful and poetic illus- 
trations representing the virgin Thel 
questioning the lily, the worm, the 
cloud, of her fate and of the mystery 
of life, is to be transported altogether 
from the work-day world into a dream 
of some far away antique age, of whose 
literature this bright fanciful volume 
seems aremnant. The illustrations are 
very slightly executed, with little colour 
added to the outlines in the same red- 
dish medium as the text, and they are 
better thus; Blake hardly improved 
them in treating some of them in the 
strong prismatic hues which he after- 
wards affected.” Drawings representing 
purely abstract things are often best in 
the pure clothing of abstract form. And 
in others of the poetic books the very 
imperfection and restrictions of the un- 
usual media of expression which the 
artist adopted probably assist their ab- 
stract and ideal expression. A favourite 
form of execution is that of figures with 
the outlines and muscular markings de- 
lineated in a remarkably bold, free style, 
in strong thick lines, as if drawn with 
a blunt quill pen with plenty of ink in 
it; this style is used throughout the 
America, the marginal sketches and 
headpieces in which are grand, and 
certainly far superior, as intellectual art, 
to many of the elaborately and hotly- 
coloured plates. A specimen of this 
style of execution is to be seen in No. 


* Some duplicates of the Thel designs, thus 
treated, are in the smaller Museum book of 
Designs by Blake : they are not improvements 
on the original simpler treatment. About this 
and others of the British Museum set more 
has been written, it may be here said, than the 
discreet reader need accept. It may be in- 
structive to him, for instance, to note the fol- 
lowing description of an illustration to the 
Song of Los, in the Supplementary Chapter of 
the editor of Gélchrist’s Life :—“ No finer ex- 
ample of Blake’s power in rendering peetic 
effects of landscape could be found, than that 
almost miraculous expression of the glow and 
freedom of air in closing sunset, in the plate 
where a youth and maiden, lightly embraeed, 
ave racing along a saddened low-lit hill, against 
an open sky of blazing and changing wonder.” 
If, on turning to the plate of which this de- 
scription is given, he is inclined at first to 
suspect that he is the victim of a hoax, he will 
at least have had a hint of the real value ot 
the sort of utterances which” at present too 
often pass for art criticism in high wae. 
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288 in the Burlington Collection, but it 
is by no means a good example. The 
Jerusalem contains still finer specimens 
of Blake’s “classic” style, as this may 
be called, one or two of which have 
been published (Swinburne, p. 276 ; 
Gilchrist, vol. i. p. 193), but there are 
some still finer, notably one on page 
46, where the two sitting female figures 
are grand. A totally opposite style em- 
ployed in the same poem is that of 
slight sketchy engraving in white 
lines on a black ground, of which a 
specimen is seen in the impression of 
the frontispiece (No. 307 in the Bur- 
lington catalogue). Some of the designs 
in this medium are of the most extra- 
ordinary character, as, for instance, that 
on page 11, where a being with a hu- 
man female body and swan’s neck and 
head appears floating in and drinking 
from a truly “black-flowing river.” 
Another, in the same style, represents 
two ancient prophetic-looking person- 
ages enthroned in a chariot drawn by 
apocalyptic-looking beasts, the wheels 
of which are formed of the coils 
of serpents, whose bodies and heads 
project forward as the carriage-poles. 
The Milton, a shorter work, contains 
what Mr. Swinburne truly calls “one 
of the grandest of Blake’s designs,” 
of which a very worn and untinted im- 
pression in the Burlington Collection 
(282) gives not the slightest idea ; the 
British Museum copy of the plate, with 
its strange green light on the rocks, and 
the look of utter oblivion and forget- 
fulness in the two recumbent figures, 
and the whole landscape, is a thing not 
to be forgotten. Another remarkable 
and most Blakian design is that where a 
naked foreshortened tiguie, with back 
to the spectator, struggles violently with 
a hoary old giant, who seems half im- 
bedded in the earth ; beneath is the 
significant motto: “To annihilate the 
self-hood of deceit and false forgive- 
ness.” To close our excursion in these 
mystic regions under a somewhat milder 
light, let us glance finally at those little 
pages of decorated Maxims on Religion 
(304—306), and notice in how graceful 


a setting Blake can frame axioms whose 
purport, rightly understood, would seem 
to demand a very different manner of 
putting forth. Look at one in frame 
304—“ Reason, or the ratio of all that 
we have already known, is not the same 
that it shall be when we know more.” 
Consider what is really implied in the 
proposition thus innocently put forth ; 
what battles between philosophies of 
the conditivaed and the unconditioned 
have been and may be fought on that 
ground ; what anger of celestial minds 
it has had power to arouse; and turn 
to Blake’s page with the delicately- 
pencilled spray of foliage at the top, 
then this tremendous text, and a little 
figure sleeping peacefully at the foot of 
it—how strange ! 

In expressing what many must feel of 
thanks due to a Society who have made 
this first representative collection of the 
art-work of William Blake, and who are 
so ready to afford access to it, we might, 
if space allowed of it, call attention to 
one or two mistakes in the hanging of 
the drawings and in the catalogue. 
These are, however, trivial irregularities, 
and the Burlington Club have done 
a good work in affording to many 
the opportunity, perhaps for the first 
time, of forming something like a due 
idea of the genius of a guod and wonder- 
fully gifted man. And if, looking round 
once more on this extraordinary col- 
lection of thoughts and aspirations pre- 
sented in the language of the eye— 
desigts which, as we turn from one to 
another, awake in us ideas and associa- 
tions entirely inexpressible in ordinary 
forms of speech—we consider what can 
be the secret which gives to these works, 
with all their mechanical and executive 
imperfections, such a deep interest for 
our minds, we may perhaps best put the 
answer in the words used by the artist 
himself (and would that all artists could 
conscientiously use them!) in a letter 
to one of his best and most sympathis- 
ing friends—“ There is not one touch in 
those drawings and pictures but what 
came from my head and my heart in 
unison.” 

H. H. Sratwam. 
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Our cousin across the water is still as 
sensitive to public observation as he 
has ever been reputed to be. Why is it 
that he shrinks from adverse criticism 
whilst he affects extreme independence ? 
Of course, we none of us like to be told of 
our failings, but in New England, by high 
or low, learned or simple, the imputa- 
tion that theirs is a questionable claim 
to be the “ first people in the world” is 
resented, frequently with good humour, 
but resented very earnestly. Read the 
paper, in My Study Windows, on “A 
Certain Condescension in Foreigners.” 
“So long as we continue to be the most 
common-schooled and the least culti- 
vated people in the world, I suppose we 
must consent to endure this condescend- 
ing manner of foreigners toward us.” 
“The more friendly they mean to be 
the more ludicrously prominent it be- 
comes.” If we foreigners are friendly 
and admiring we are condescending! If 
we are cold, negational, and critical, of 
course we are putting on absurd airs of 
superiority! And this professor thinks 
himself to be, and is, one of the best- 
educated, far-seeing, and liberal-minded 
men of the North! When | first came up 
into this section of the country, having 
no friend nor introduction, I thought IL 
could not offend anybody by throwing 
my scattered observation into the fami- 
liar good-natured form of local ballads, 
very hazy and indefinite, be it said. 
My thunder (a New England oath), how 
the good wives scolded! ‘ A precious 
form,” cries Mrs. S. Smith, “ of repaying 
hospitality.” | Hospitality, quvotha! 
when the writer is at a village inn, and 
paying More, O femme adorable, than 
the ordinary class of customers who 
come there. Sad want of personal pro- 


1 See Macmillan for June, 1873, and May, 
1874. 


priety, for a traveller who has stepped 
amongst a strange people with the 
openly avowed office of measuring, 
testing, and commenting upon their 
manners and habits, to utter these com- 
ments professionally and aloud! The 
fact is, this self-assertion, self-importance, 
self-appraisement, which underlie the 
extreme dislike of plain remarks, are 
ludicrous in the extreme, as has been 
shown a hundred times, or are to a sad- 
minded observer, or one super-sensitive, 
downright offensive. I have been 
amused at my first reception, after I 
have accepted an invitation pressed over 
and over again. Here is a village arti- 
san, a sign-painter, a good-hearted, 
pompous, ignorant little fellow, to whom, 
on my opening call, I had to talk the 
whole time I sat under his veranda. 
And when I flagged in the conversation, 
or monologue, for that’s what it was, 
he deliberately asked me to “ read aloud 
to his family,” as he had heard that I 
possessed a smattering of literature, an 


. was an old theatre-goer. It is nothin, 


for the whole of the family to leave you 
alone, whilst one goes to lie down, the 
second retires with her sweetheart, an:| 
athird is being put to bed. Yet the 
friendly but neglectful host, has not 
a dream that he or his have shown 
bad manners, and, most probably, has 
not the smallest thought about the 
matter. Where your entertainer has 
had, say a bettermost, or collegiate edn- 
cation, or is a professional man, he is 
more self-absorbed, silent, absent, ruth- 
lessly wrapped up in his own pursuits 
or avocations. 

It is no wonder to me to find this 
kind of lawlessness, as I cannot but 
regard it, even “in church.” The 
Nonconformist edifices, Baptist, Con- 
gregational, or Methodist churches, are 
lent to minstrels (blacked or unblackea), 
lecturers, public readers, occasionally, 
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of histrionic effusions, sensational litera- 
ture, and the like, without any scruple. 
Not far from the town where I am, a 
vile modern “ crime and cursing” play, 
furnished with scenes and characters in 
costume, was presented in an ecclesias- 
tical edifice. A travelling agent for gas 
burners requested the pastor of a church 
at Burlington to recommend his burners 
from the pulpit. Even bones and banjo 
have figured and sounded on the plat- 
form occupied by the “ friend of man,” 
par excellence, the renowned Henry 
Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn. A mem- 
ber of the Episcopal congregation con- 
fided to me his extreme disgust because 
the minister requested him to take off 
his hat while inside the sacred building, 
where he was assisting a friend to 
decorate the church. “The puppy,” 
he said, “and with such a cold as I had. 
Catch me at his church again.” 

The congregation talk aloud in the 
places of worship, and have a custom 
of sitting down at any part of the ser- 
vice they please, whatever may be the 
prescribed posture in the ritual. Many 
remain seated during the singing of the 
psalms or hymns, rising perhaps when 
“the Glory” is reached. No less than 
five churches about here, with, say, four 
hundred families, from whom come their 
followers, are all well supported. It has 
been represented to me that the minis- 
ters have a difficulty in realizing their 
stipends in many of the Nonconformist 
churches, but it is not so here. By 
hook or by crook, a fair income is 
secured for each incumbent. ‘The 
Baptist minister may be priced at 1,000 
dollars a-year with a house and ground ; 
the Congregationalist obtains 1,200 
dollars per annum; both from pew 
rents. The Methodist squeezes out from 
700 to 900 dollars annually, and the 
Catholic will get perhaps 600 dollars, 
and enjoys as well-built a residence as 
any in the town, this erection being a 
freak of his predecessor, who, as a single 
man, and ministering principally to the 
Irish working population, designed and 
built a mansion with fourteen rooms to 
it. The income of the Episcopal rector, 
with an “excellently situated and con- 


venient residence,” amounts to 1,200 
dollars a year. The pews in his church 
are free ; the income is from the Sun- 
day collections. There was a Baptist 
fair and festival fur raising part of the 
good man’s stipend, at which “ General 
and Mrs, Thumb, richly and tastefully 
dressed, received in right royal style.” 
These dwarfs were not even there them- 
selves, but were personated by children. 
Such a museum ‘of Art and Curiosities” 
as was displayed, could only be seen 
up here. “ Rarities,” of which the 
dried mosses and ferns were only worth 
commendation. The “old woman in 
the shoe,” of course; a saleswoman, 
the flowers, the “advice” trees, the 
lottery bags and tickets for children’s 
toys, and the fancy work, mostly in 
worsted, came in for large and constant 
patronage. The local scribe, writing to 
the county journal, contributed his 
report terminating with a highly per- 
sonal encomium. “There is one thing, 


however, we must not omit to mention ; 
the clam chowder” (a shell-fish thick 
soup—a decided delicacy) “made under 


the supervision of a caterer hitherto un- 
known to fame in that line, but who 
last evening established for himself a 
reputation that will keep his services 
constantly in requisition for the future. 
Go and try some to-night.” It is not 
stretching probabilities to assume that 
this last exhortation was an advertise- 
ment duly paid for. 

It is not necessary, nor should I think 
it becoming, to criticise the perform- 
ances within the walls of the separate 
sanctuaries. The Episcopal minister is 
ascholar and a gentleman, of mild, un- 
obtrusive manners, uncommon up here, 
The Baptist, an elderly man of peace, 
has the repute to have a well-bridled 
and cautious tongue ; he has a kind 
greeting for every one, observable by 
the most casual, and has served his 
townsfolk some forty years. The Con- 
gregationalist was a lawyer, but has 
found a more easy life in his present 
avocations I have heard all of them 
preach, and I should only care to en- 
courage, by more frequent attendance, 
the Episcopal divine in his sermons— 
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all, at least, save the Methodist, to 
whose fervid outcry I stopped, for a five 
minutes’ spell, outside, one Sunday even- 
ing, to listen, and had such a taste of 
his stentorian earnestness that I didn’t 
care to goinside. But whether they do 
well or ill, intra menia, is not the ob- 
ject of these remarks. All I care for is 
the effect on the manners and habits of 
their congregations. With the excep- 
tion of the Episcopal clergyman, the 
church pastors do not seem to me to be 
held in much consideration. The idea 
persistently remains in my mind that 
the several congregations look upon 
their spiritual teachers more in the 
light of hired servants, and have and 
express a strong settled belief that their 
ministrations are performed but as a 
means of livelihood. Donations, which 
arise from the surplus of admission 
money to oyster suppers, tea-drinkings, 
“the clam chowder and clam bake,” 
wear a very business air about them, 
even to the uninitiated, and are associ- 
ated with anything but self-sacrifice, ob- 
lationary and reverential considerations. 
Even to the support of their religion 
these keen trading folks incline to part 
with their money in an indirect fashion. 
Perhaps the churches may be said to 
have instigated the thought of “in- 
direct claims ”—who knows ? 


Frequent inquiries enable me to re- 


peat my assertion that this township 
pays its ecclesiastical servants at an ex- 
ceptionally high rate. It is thought by 
some of my informants that the com- 
petition of the several churches of the 
town stimulates each congregation to 
keep up with, if not go ahead of, 
the other in their contributions. The 
Taptist is not to be outdone by the Con- 
gregationalist, the Episcopal is mainly 
run by the banking interest, which is a 
rival to the Baptist banker, and every- 
body knows how the Irish will almost 
beggar themselves for their priest. The 
choirs are much cared for. Congrega- 
tional singing, as in the larger city 
churches, is not encouraged. Much 
effort, at any rate, is expended to make 
the singing a direct attraction of the 
service: but the result is much cry and 


little harmony. The ex-governor of 
the State of Vermont plays the organ 
at the church he frequents. The “ par- 
sons ”—'tis a dear old-fashioned word— 
recognise the fact that they are obliged 
to make “calls.” They are called to 
their office by their congregation, after a 
probationary performance of a Sunday’s 
routine, and they retaliate, according to 
rule and in reality, by calls from one 
week’s end to another, mostly on the 
mistress of the house. Is it strange 
that the ministers become, natura rerum, 
saturated with the gossip, small talk, 
and scandal poured out upon them, and 
growing, as has already been explained, 
by necessity, into other recipient habits 
of “the sponge,”—is it a wonder that 
they preserve, with difficulty, any cleri- 
cal power at all, and indeed possess a 
reputable status, only by something akin 
to arrogance and self-assertion? ‘ The 
religious newspapers,” writes a lady, 
with a facile pen, under the nom de 
plume of Gail Hamilton—it ought to be 
gale if an affatus in style is worth 
considering—“ blossom with hints and 
downright exhortations to parishes to 
make presents to their ministers, to 
take them on their journeys, to pay 
their expenses to national councils. 
There is often a certain space devoted to 
a record of the presents thus made ; for 
indelicacy has come to such a pass that 
donors do not sometimes neglect to stipu- 
late with the donee that their donations 
shall be given the publicity of print, and 
on the side of the clergy the argument is 
unblushingly used that the facts are 
bruited for the sake of stirring up other 
parishes to make similar presents to their 
pastors sometimes. The resources of in- 
genuity are exhausted in devising pleasant 
and playful metaphors to describe the pre- 
sentation, and sometimes the statement 
is as formal and crisp as an advertise- 
ment. Donation parties are occasionally 
made the object of a little gentle satire ; 
but it is not because they are donation 
parties, but because the donations are 
not big enough!” This expression, 
“gentle satire,” reminds me of the 
humour of the Catholic priest of this 
place, who, after the last Easter gift 
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presentation to him of a purse of dol- 
lars, remarked that certain French 
members of his congregation invariably 
left the church when a subscription was 
going on. “Let them take comfort,” 
exclaimed he, in public, “I shall never 
ask a soul here for a dollar. But I 
must be permitted to avow that their 
conduct savours much of that of a class- 
mate at seminary with me, who, when- 
ever speech-day came round, was found 
to labour under a cold that deprived 
him of the power of utterance.” It is 
hardly necessary to add that the parents 
of this worthy ecclesiastic hail from the 
Emerald Isle. Every sensible observer 
of the voluntary system will thank Gail 
Hamilton for her frank outspeaking. 
“In the hands of the clergyman the 
gift has fallen from its high estate. 
They have solicited it, they have pro- 
claimed it, they have computed and 
bruited its money value, and mocked at 
its insignificance. They have debased 
it into the payment of a debt, con- 
founded it with the discharge of a duty, 
profaned it by association with a grudge. 
They owe it to the congregations they 
have tampered with to sit for a genera- 
tion in sackcloth and ashes—sackcloth 
of their own buying and ashes of their 
own burning—and, with tight fists of 
integrity, to respect and repel the false 
gifts of tight-fisted meanness, of un- 
comprehending carelessness, while, with 
uplifted voice, they teach their people 
the eternal distinction between a tax 
wrung, asubscription badgered, a com- 
promise effected, and the spontaneous 
offering of brooding and delighted love!” 
This is written with a quill from the in- 
evitable bird o’ freedom ; but it is well 
written nevertheless. 

That my remarks on this topic of the 
churches have been longer than usual is 
owing to the fact that the question of 
religious belief stands with the New 
England people next to the daily calling 
of life, which hunts up dollars and cents. 
Of late years all denominations of 
Christians have been urged to combine : 
and the New York Independent has 
more than once emphatically pointed 
out that there is no church which might 
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not instantly coalesce with some other 
church on the list, published in that 
journal, of churches differing in their 
‘sole foundation,” if that “ sole founda- 
tion” were not so prominently insisted 
upon. This list is a curious compilation, 
and is worth consideration. 


‘*Taking the churches in alphabetical order, 
then, we say : 

“ The sole foundation of the Baptist Church 
is the theory that Christ requires every person 
who would be a member of His church to be 
immersed in water by some person who has 
himself been iammnaened. 

‘“* The sole foundation of the Congregational 
Church is the theory that Christ has given to 
all Christians an equal right to vote and act in 
the government of the church. 

“The sole foundation of the Episcopal 
Church is the theory that Christ enables 
bishops to communicate to other persons, by 
laying hands on their heads, the power to 
give a peculiar spiritual efficiency to language, 
water, bread, and wine. 

“The sole foundation of the Methodist 
Church is the theory that every Christian re- 
ceives a special revelation to the effect that his 
sins are forgiven. 

“The sole foundation of the Presbyterian 
Church is the theory that a representative 
church government is most agreeable to the 
teachings of Christ and the example of the 
apostles. 

‘The sole foundation of the Roman Catholic 
Church is the theory that Christ appoints each 
successive bishop of Rome lieutenant-governor 
of the universe. 

“The sole foundation of the Swedenborgian 
Church is the theory that supernatural revela- 
tions, in addition to those contained in the 
panes, were made to Emanuel Sweden- 

org. 


5 

“The sole foundation of the Unitarian 
Church is the theory that a man need not 
believe the doctrine of the Trinity in order to 
be a Christian. 

“The sole foundation of the Universalist 


Church is the theory that men will not be 
punished to all eternity for the sins they com- 
mit in the present life.” 


Years back the deacons of the “ dis- 
senting churches ””—perhaps the expres- 
sion will be cavilled at, but let it stand 
—were potent, occasionally despotic, 
and held themselves to be masters of 
the congregations. Woe to the minister 
who withstood his deacons, or deacon, 
for the bully strives for a monopoly of 
power, and mostly obtains it, wherever 
he is. Mr. Spurgeon is reported to 
have said—let us hope it was one of his 

















jokes—“ Deacons are worse than the 
devil; for rebuke the devil and he 
will flee from you, but rebuke a deacon 
and he will fly at you.” Such in old 
times were those we are speaking of. 
The theory which is given out as the 
foundation of the Congregational 
Church, that all Christians have an 
equal right to vote and act in the 
government of the church, has been lat- 
terly more abided by and fulfilled. 
Precise details touching the perform- 
ance of the clerical service inside the 
church had better be omitted in these 
rambling remarks ; but the performance 
of a funeral at a neighbour’s house was 
not at all to my taste. In the bestroom 
in the house the body lay in a handsome 
rosewood cofiin, dressed in the everyday 
clothes of the deceased—the coffin, or 
“ casket,” as it is termed, being without 
the lid. The adjoining rooms were 
crammed with women and children, 
seated, the men being mostly outside 
the house, all eager, and observant, and 
commenting, in whispers, as at a his- 
trionic diversion. There were no mourn- 
ing costumes on those present. Prayers 
were said, and hymns were sung: and, in 
the discourse which followed, the minis- 
ter did his very utmost to harrow up the 
feelings of the relatives to poignant 
demonstrations of distress. This 
“bruiser” of the bruised reed pounded 
and pounded with persistent blows. Of 
course he succeeded, as he was aiming 
his cruel science at a father and mother ; 
and there were devotees present, as fre- 
quently happens on these occasions, only 
too ready to join in the ejaculation, and 
sobbing and weeping which form the 
exciting portion of the entertainment. 
When the services were concluded there 
was a procession of all who cared to see 
the dead in its furniture, moving in 
single file; here and there came idle, 
curious, indifferent spectators, who 
should have been cudgelled for their in- 
trusive folly. Then the corpse was con- 
veyed, decorously enough, in a hearse to 
_ the cemetery belonging to the town, a 
pleasant, richly-shaded height—nearly a 
mile from the neighbourhood—followed 
by a string of vehicles carrying the 
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mourners and friends. There is up here 
the sweet and tender fashion, still prac- 
tised by all classes, at these events, of 
placing emblems of flowers on the 
coffin. At the burial of an episcopal 
clergyman which [ attended, the flowers 
were more profuse, costly, and rare 
than any I ever saw, even at such a 
ceremonial in a Catholic country. Not 
only was the palled bier strewn with 
crowns, crosses, wreaths of cameilias, 
tuberoses, cape jessamine, and white 
roses, but the steps of the chancel were 
graced with handfuls of the richest 
white exotics, carelessly flung there, 
with touching effect, amongst which fell 
the folds of the purple velvet pall. 
The Americans, as far as I have seen, 
are tender and true in their homage to 
the dead. Their poor and destitute are 
buried with respect. More than once 
the undertaker has assured me that the 
pauper, who was to be interred on the 
morrow, would have as good a coffin as 
the majority of those he had committed 
to the ground. The inside of the 
“casket” is sometimes a delicate speci- 
men of upholstery work, satin or sar- 
cenet, quilted and stuffed ; and a notable 
economist of this vicinity insisted on 
removing the rich pillow on which the 
head of her mother was to repose, on 


‘the realistic plea that so much good 


satin could be better used by the living. 
The undertakers also supply, if required, 
“a dress” for the corpse of a male, 
consisting of pants, shirt-front, vest, 
collar, sleeves, necktie, all sewn together. 
It gave me quite a turn to see this 
ghastly sartorial equipment. 

Travelling doctors have been casually 
alluded to, but the resident body-curers 
are a strangely mixed class. The dis- 
tinctive, yet familiar title of “ Doctor” is 
bestowed, after the fashion of most pro- 
fessional designations in New England, 
without discrimination. Apart from 
those of the clerical calling entitled by 
custom, or collegiate degree, to be so 
addressed, various individuals accept 
and adhere to this distinction from their 
neighbours. The farrier, and veterinary 
leech, the dentist, the corn-cutter, the 
chemist, and herb decoctor, receives and 
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abides by such an honorary grace to his 
name. ‘There is even a stout elderly 
physician, of the other sex, living in the 
precincts of this town, whose only claim 
to this pleasant and venerable appella- 
tion arises from the fact that she sells a 
highly spiced whisky cordial, as an 
“ All-ills” specific, by which she 
manages to make much money, and to 
laugh at the “liquor law,” and the 
efforts of all her patients most prob- 
ably, to enforce it. This ingenious and 
determined old harridan is an exaggera- 
tion of Mrs. Gamp and Moll Flagon 
in appearance, with the caution and 
self-possession, and observing habits of 
an undeniable Yankee. The clairvoyant 
empiric, with his infusions from herbs 
and roots, the Dulcamara of this section, 
with a bright span of horses, who pro- 
claims that his “herbal ointment is an 
unparalleled equalizer of the nerve 
power ;” the canny citizen round the 
corner, near the hotel, who deals in 
newspapers, “notions,” and fancy sta- 
tionery, and who “sloped out” of the 
medical profession because his clients 
nearly all left him for a better world ; 
the dealer in artificial limbs, eyes, 
hands, and feet, have all been presented 
to me under the grave and expressive 
prenomen of “ Doctor.” Falling into 
the customs of those about me, when I 
have purchased a pot of cold cream, or 
an ounce of gum arabic at the drug 
store, I never failed to salute its owner 
as “Doctor.” I felt that he would 
have resented the omission as an inten- 
tional rudeness. By many the word is 
abbreviated to “Doc.” “Say, Doc, 
your folk ter hum?” is more readily 
jerked out than “ 1 say, Doctor,are your 
folks at home?” An aurist and oculist 
issues from Burlington his advertise- 
ment sheet, entitled Zhe Lulletin. It is 
filled with correspondence from grateful 
patients who have had “ sight restored 
after fifteen years’ impairment,” cure of 
“deafness of twenty-one years’ standing,” 
cure of cross eyes, and the conquest of 
every description of catarrhal invasions. 
The Doctor declares that “no argument 
will save you; no matter what Dr. 
Jones or Dr. Brown says as to its cura- 
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bility ; no matter what your neighbour's 
experience may have been (with patent 
catarrh cures), if you are not cured, 
with every breath of air, you inhale the 
seeds of consumption.” All who read 
are urged to rush instantly to the writer 
of The Bulletin. “ Waiting till your 
friend is cured is another dangerous 
speculation for you, for while you are 
waiting, is your disease waiting also? 
Can you hang up your catarrh like an 
old coat, and have it mended when you 
are ready? No; while you thus specu- 
late, the precious time is lost, and the 
disease may slip beyond the curing 
point, and when you are ready to have 
it attended to, no human skill may be 
able to save you.” In public esteem the 
writer of 7’he Bulletin is as acceptable as 
any other doctor, and he signs himself 
M.D. with impunity, and his brother 
practitioners do not discountenance him. 
The village Galen, literally, be he 
homeopath, allopath, clairvoyant, or 
magnetist, here drives a hard trade. 
Four-fifths of his day’s avocations are 
spent on the road rattling along in his 
buggy or sleigh. Ten miles out and 
ten miles in make no distance for a 
visit. My friend, the allopath, fre- 
quently drives twenty-six miles out, 
across Lake Champlain, over which is 
a sailing ferry for more than a mile, 
and back to see a single patient. And 
the clay roads in the rainy season ren- 
der travelling a serious affair. The 
doctor sees many whom no one else 
goes near. Up in sequestered nooks in 
the mountains, hard by the bear, and 
the coon, and the fox, there are small 
human nests, in which the small farmer, 
cattle-dealer, the hind, or quarry 
labourer, or woodman lives, approached 
by no stranger to the roof-tree but the 
ill-paid AZsculapius. Any one desirous 
to practise medicine may do so without 
let or hindrance. The aspirant for a 
medical degree from the State Medical 
Society is supposed to go into the office 
of a general practitioner for three years, 
and is under the fiction of having 
attended two courses of lectures on ° 
medical subjects ; but I am assured that 
a diploma is easily obtainable in any 











of the States by the payment of fees. 
There is no public opinion against 
empirics. False teeth, hair dye, and 
wigs have been detected by me as being 
in not infrequent use among the ordi- 
nary farming population. Two or three 
dentists may be found in a village with 
less than eight hundred inhabitants. 
The very common consumption of can- 
dies and lollipops by grown-up women 
leads to frequent attendance on the 
dentist, and the younger male and 
female children soon begin to follow 
the fashion of their elders. Coming 
out of New York on the Hudson River 
Railroad, in a drawing-room car—that 
is its fitting name, for it is a “ drawing- 
room” on a car—out of a bevy of five 
handsome grown-up girls three were 
filling up the pauses in reading serials 
or newspapers by sucking sticks of 
candy, with open and undisguised 
satisfaction. The candy shops in New 


York are a marked feature in the streets, 
more so than in Paris, Vienna, or Milan ; 
there are many at which candies, and 
sugar stuff, chocolate bon-bons, and their 
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varieties are alone obtainable. Nothing 
else is sold in the stores. From one of 
the general stores in the locality of my 
present residence I obtained the list of 
the candies, which principally formed 
the stock of the store. The sticks of 
candies, such as peppermint, “ Black 
Crook ”—part chocolate,—‘“ O.K.” with 
a herb flavour (but not ’ore ound 
candy as it might mean in the old 
country), lemon, cinnamon, cloves, seem 
to be most in demand ; and alongside 
their attractions are arranged lozenges 
of every description, kisses, cocoanut 
strips and cakes, almonds frosted and 
sugared, chocolate creams, marsh-mal- 
low paste, gum drops, and a prime 
favourite, ‘‘ pea-nut candies,” made out 
of shelled pea-nuts—the native delicacy 
above all other description of nuts— 
baked in clear sugar. At their country 
dances and gatherings the swain ap- 
proaches the beloved object with candy 
in one form or other, and it is certainly 
a pleasant and sure mode of arresting 
the flow of a lady’s tongue. 






Caries A. CoLe. 








WANG-TI. 


ONE PIECEE PIDGIN ENGLISH SING-SONG. § 









Last year my look-see plum t/ees' all flower whitey snow, 
This sp/ing much plenty snow-flake like plum-t/ee blossom blow. 
He snow-flake fallee, meltee—he /ed leaf turnee b/own, 
My makee first-chop sing-song how luck go uppy-down.? 


One tim belongey Canton-side,? one China-man Wang-ti, 
He wantchee be one Man-da/in—he wantchee wailo* high. 
In Folest of t’he Pencils® he like he name to see, 

He wantchee go in Gate of Hung® and catchee first deg/ee. 















Suppose one man no catchee cash he no can play at game ; 
Supposey pigeon no hab wing he no make fly all-same. 
Wang-ti he t/y fly-up-can-go,’ he workee hard for some, 
But all-same one fire-/ocket stick he makee fly-down-come.® 











But bat by night may b’longey, b/ight sun one butterfly.? 
One tim you catchee angel when you look-see! devil-kwei. 
Wang-ti no pass, he no can do, he no can catch deg/ee, 
You make ear-hear, I talkee how t’his all come good for he. 


One nightey Wang-ti walkee,—he feel like lonee goose 

How allo study ’M-chung-yung''—he never hit the use. 

How some hab luck an’ catch deg/ee while he stick fast behind, 
Like one big piecee Jock }* while waves fly pass ’um on the wind. 


He tinkee deep, he walk like sleep—man-man™ inside a wood, 
Wat-tim he hear some bobbery where one olo Joss-house stood. 
Wang-ti he tink um devilos, an’ wantchee wailo” wide, 

He never tink t’hat Joss-house hab got one man room-inside.® 


1 Tlees, trees The italic J signifies r. * This stanza is from the Chinese. 
3 Was in Canton ; side indicates place. * Wailo, to go. 
5 Hoan-lam (Canton). The Pencil-forest ; «.¢., the highest elass of literary graduates. 


10 Look-see, expect 11 ’M-chung-yung, useless, inapplicable. 
12 Lock, roc 13 Man-man, slowly. 
14 Wat-tim, what-time ; i.¢., until or when. 19 Wantchee wailo, wanted to go. 


16 Room-inside, within. This expression I got from a Chinese, and afterwards found it in 
a vocabulary. 














Wang-ti. 


Wang-ti that tim he savvy,’ some tiefman velly bad 

Hab wantchee kill one foleigner an’ catchee all he had, 
T’his fan-kwei he got knockee-down, he look-see colo? clay 
But Wang-ti pull one ‘volver out an’ /obber man Jun way. 


Wang-ti he pickee st/anger up an’ helpee allo can, 

He look-see one young fa-ke-kwok*—a flower-flag nation man— 
Wang-ti he take t’hat Me/ican—he velly ’hood‘ can do, 

An’ puttee in he littee bed—an’ pay ’um some sam-shoo.® 


He Melican he soon get well an’ walk topside he tracks 
An’ muchee-much chin-chin® Wang-ti for allo he good acts, 
T’hey gettee flin’—so muchee flin—he each belongey half, 
T’hat Yankee name he Doo-little—he makee photog/af. 


If you t’h/ow rice in liver an’ /iver wailo flee, 

It sartin sure one mornin t’hat rice swim down to sea; 

If flin catch some-ting inside heart, he ot’her flin must know; 
So Wang-ti talkee Doolittle he tubble* an’ he woe. 


He talk, “It blongee my pidgin® to study for deglee. 

My tellee all, galaw,!® suppose you pay! ear-hear to me, 

My wantchee be one first-class man and pass examination—— 
“TI see !”—said Mr. Doolittle—‘“‘ you missed it—like darnation.” 


” 


“Now,” say Wang-ti, “t’hat Tai-fo-neen™ is comin Jound again, 
Suppose my no get t’h/oo dis tim, my life be allo vain, 

My be all-same one /6-flower when Allo fadee dead—” 

“That ain’t the way,” said Dvolittle, “I vum™ to go ahead.” 


“Tn olo tim,” talk he Wang-ti, “man plint some littee book, 
T’hey hide-um in he pig-tail—or some-side,* hookey-clook, 
T’hat book he blongey !*° Classics—but Government be pat 
An’ talk he killee p/inter-man who makee book like t’hat. 


“Tf my hab catch that littee book to hide in my pig-tail 
My walk chop-chop? light t’hloo Fo-shee!’—for my could never fail ; 
T’hen my belongey big tai-pan—an’ muchee happy too :—” 
“T vow,” said Mr. Doolittle—* I'll fix that thing for you. 


“T spose when you're examined—if ’tisn’t all my eye— 

They let you wear your spectacles?”—“ They do,” said poor Wang-ti. 
“Wall then,” said Mr. Doolittle—“if you expect to pass, 

You've got to git yourself a pair—of magnifyin’ glass. 


1 Understood, knew. 2 Cold (as). 3 American, 

* *Hood good (vocabulary). 5 Sam-shoo, rice spirits. 
6 Chin-chin, revere ; here, thank. 7 Flin, friend. 8 Trouble. 

® It is my business. 10 Galdéw, an interjection. Pay ear-hear, listen. 


12 Tai-fo-neen, the Great Examination Year to confer Kuy-yun degrees. 

13 Yum, Yankee for vow. 14 Some-side, somewhere. 

16 Blongey, is, pertains to. 16 Chop-chop, rapidly. 

” Fo-shee, Examination the last of the three years when the Kuy-yun or Confucian degrees 
are conferred. 








Wang-ti. 


“ And—secondly—about them books you want for your degree, 
Z can photograph the Scriptur—complete, inside a pea, 

In fact I’ve seen the London Zimes—and that’s ex-actly true, 
On the leetle end of nothin’—and read it easy too. 












“And if the thing will help you—if nothin’ else avails, 
I'll photograph the Classics upon your finger-nails. 

I see you wear ’em awful long—(for gougin’ I suppose !) 
I’d put the Astor library upon such nails as those. 













“T think the stuff is in us, so by gum! let’s put it through, 
We'll ring into! them College dons—and awful han’some, too, 

And you shall shine as Number One and do the thing first-chop, 
And be the Grand Panjandrum with a button on your top.” 










T’hey catchee book, t’hey makee work, t’hey keepee awful mum, 
T’he books of olo Kung-fu-tsze? were all on Wang-ti’s t’humb. 
He blessee good Ame/ican t’he day he makee flins*® 
When allo larnin’ t’hat he want was at he finga-ins, 











On he eight’ day of he eight’ moon big bobbery have been, 
For Gland Examination—wat he call he Tai-fo-neen ; 
T’hey look-see allo student-man insidee he pig-tails 
But never tink of littee spots on Wang-ti’s finga-nails. 










He look-see muchee innocen’—he look-see muchee wise, 
Hab got one piece new spectacle t’hat sit topside he eyes. 
T’hey lock ’um up in littee house t/ee day till allo done, 
An’ then Wang-ti come out 7Zai-pai ‘—first-chop an’ Numpa One! 















Wang-ti hab got t’hat ting maskee,°—Wang-ti be galanti® man 
He go topside all nother in allo China-lan’, 

But allo tim no man can tell or savvy’ wat it meant, 

How Doolitt? catchee cont/acts flom he China government. 


MORAL-PIDGIN. 


My sposee one-tim some-tim you hab cussum poor Chinee, 
It muchee betta makee flin t’han catchee inimy. 

You makee my one iron-face* my tink you betta tly: 

To make all-same he Doolittle long-side he flin Wang-ti. 


Spose you much emart an’ Ae much smart—my never makee joke 
You betta work toget’a to cheatee nother folk, 

Chinee an’ Yankee in one firm could squeezee all worl’ diy, 

Dis my glate molal-pidgin of he sto/y of Wang-ti. 


CuarLes G. LELAND. 


1 Ring into, an American expression signifying to get the better of, or to im 

2 Confucius. 3 Friends. * Tai-pai, a large ticket, a am srt 
® Maskee, all right, anyhow. ® Galanti, grand (from a native v 

7 Savvy, know. 3 Teet-meen (Canton), an iron-face ; i.¢., stern and obdurate -~ 



























Every house may have a constant sup- 
ply of the most pure water. All our 
rivers may flow again uncontaminated 
from their original fountains. We are 
continually reminded of our water sup- 
ply, first in the summer, then again in 
the autumn, and then again in the spring. 
Not long ago, Monday, October 25th, 
the Jimes gave us a leader and some 
reflections about the floods ; they come 
and are gone. They do good or evil, 
and we are left in our wonder. The 
old subject of our water supply and of 
our rivers appears a mystery and wonder 
whenever particular occurrences, vary- 
ing seasons, epidemics, &c., attract 
a@ momentary attention thereto. The 
subject, however, is simple, and may be 
comprehended by all men when pro- 
perly examined and explained. Ex- 
perience on such a subject is worthy of 
attention, and the writer’s opportunities 
of observation and thought may per- 
haps justify him in attempting to popu- 
larize his conclusions. I ama clergyman 
of about thirty-seven years’ standing, 
born in a populous manufacturing town 
of the West Riding, educated at the 
Grammar School, then at Cambridge 
in the mathematical tripos, attending 
at the same time Sedgwick on geology, 
Airy on mechanics and light, Henslow 
on botany, Farish on natural philo- 
sophy, &c. All this to prepare for the 
life of a country clergyman ! I began as 
a curate, in another large manufactur- 
ing town of the West Riding, visit- 
ing house by house (except the higher 
classes), a district of 8,000 people. 
A month or two back, in an outside 
parish, I was at work, in two or three 
houses on the same day finding cases of 
typhoid fever or other zymotics. At 
this season of the year when I hear of a 
new case, I expect it to be a fever. A 
few years ago I had typhoid fever from 
30th December into next April, four- 
teen weeks out of my church, and shall 
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feel the effects to the end of life. 
A few years before that I had a 
low fever for six or seven weeks. 
When I talk with the medical gentle- 
men as to the cause of all these bad 
fevers, their conclusion generally is 
“bad water,” “poisoned water.” In 
the autumn, with these continual floods 
the ground becomes so saturated that 
the poisoned water finds many a 
crevice and defect in the usual water 
supply, especially in country places. 
Indeed, the atmosphere and the water 
get poisoned in all directions. Then 
the general dampness with occasional 
heats affects people’s appetites, they 
cannot eat as before, they get out of 
tone, and the poisonous influence takes 
hold upon them. While pondering 
over these things some time ago in a 
bad season, the thought struck me of a 
deluge of typhoid fever all over the 
land, a black death again—a plague. I 
have determined, under these circum- 
stances, to write “‘ Experiences” of a 


country clergyman, and first on pure 


water and pure rivers, 

Living for a long time near the 
water-shed between the two seas, in a 
hilly country, where the sources of our 
rivers are found, my attention has been 
directed to what I may call Nature’s 
mode of collecting the most pure water, 
and storing it, and supplying it daily. 
Few people know much about the soil 
of our country, and its relation to the 
showers and rain so continually falling. 
From November to April this is the 
order :—-From November to Christmas 
the upper surface of the ground gradu- 
ally loses the heat which it had ac- 
quired in summer necessary for vegeta- 
tion, and the cause of evaporation from 
showers ; the soil is then continuously 
moist and wet. All the heat is gone 
from the soil during the three winter 
months. The dry winds of March 
come on, a change takes place, dryness 
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succeeds to moisture; then when the 
April showers come on, the sun has got 
high up in the sky, and thence heat has 
again accumulated in the upper part of 
the soil sufficiently to evaporate the 
water ; every shower consequently bene- 
ficially affects the vegetation ; this 
effect increases throughout the summer. 
In August a heavy shower is evaporated 
and gone at once. 

From every shower and storm at 
every season Nature is collecting and 
storing pure water. With every 
shower and storm, moreover, Nature 
is giving us, both in town and country, 
pure water, if we knew how to collect 
and store it. How does Nature collect 
it, and where does she store it? She 
collects it through the soil (in the hill 
country) into crevices and caverns, and 
(on the plains) into loose strata and be- 
tween the strata; that is, into a dark 
covered receptacle away from light and 
heat. Inour mountains and hills where 
the rivers have their sources (and to 
this I wish to direct attention), the 
pure water is stored in immense cre- 
vices and underground caverns. The 
rain comes up from the ocean and 
falls over large tracts of country, it per- 
colates through the soil which may have 
slight impurities sometimes on its sur- 
face or in it, it passes through a part 
of the subsoil, which is generally a 
natural filter ; for the most part, how- 
ever, it passes pure to the subsoil, 
there to meet with lime, ironstone, 
or somethirg of the sort, in certain 
localities, and be slightly impregnated. 
But we must observe the sources of our 
rivers are mostly quite pure. And we 
must observe also that in the caverns 
it is protected from light and heat. As 
the crevices and caverns accumulate 
water, and fill to certain heights, the 
water rises to some soft place or outlet, 
or acquires force to burst the soil, and 
so flows down to the valley below. In 
this manner streamlet after streamlet 
begins to form the river; the water is 
clear, cool, sparkling, as from the sky. 
Such is the usual source of the river, 
from thousands of springs. The im- 
mense overflow from the storm, muddy 


and discoloured with the soils over 
which it has violently swept, is gone in 
a short time, past the great towns, 
sometimes flooding them, down to the 
sea. Afterwards the river runs on with 
its pure, clear supply from the springs. 
My attention was called to this “ ex- 
perience” in that very hot dry summer 
years ago, when for nearly three months 
we had no rain. Towards the close of 
this period I paid a visit to a gentleman 
whose house was a beautiful mansion 
neara large town, with ninety acres of 
park in front, well supplied ordinarily 
with water. The cattle and sheep were 
then in great distress. At dinner, 
however, good pure water was brought 
to me, which I drank with astonish- 
ment, and asked where, at such a time, 
it had been obtained. I was told that 
under the house, at its building, there 
had been constructed several large water 
tanks to collect and store the supply 
from the roof. This made an impres- 
sion on my mind; I have often 
thought of it. I, living in the hills, 
am supplied near to my own house door 
with pure water bursting from Nature’s 
cavern in the earth, and pouring forth 
thousands of gallons in a day. This 
living stream, however, after a few hun- 
dred yards’ descent, becomes polluted 
into what is little better than a com- 
mon sink. At length, with the contri- 
butions of some hundred fountains, it 
passes down that great sink under the 
wall adjoining the cathedral, and thence 
on to the sea. How often have I looked 
down on the river there and wondered 
when the last trout was caught in its 
streams, and (visionary and lunatic in 
such dreaming) I am writing this ex- 
perience in hope that the angler may 
catch trout there again. Coming home 
from my visit, and the taste of cool pure 
water at the end of such a drought, I 
began to go about my mountain parish ; 
thinking, as I passed any great gushing 
spring on the hill-side, thinking about 
the crevices collecting and the caverns 
storing and gradually supplying un- 
thinking mortals all the way down 
from the mountain to the sea coast with 
the greatest necessary of existence. 
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Only a few, sometimes only the single 
family living near the -pring-lhead, en- 
joy it ; it soon becomes siuk water, and 
the source of malaria and discase. After 
these reflections I began to observe 
other things—that in my church services 
I am continually reading of patriarchs 
digging wells, and fighting sometimes 
for a well, and that the wells were deep 
in those countries, because at Jacob's 
well the woman of Samaria said to the 
Saviour, “The well is deep, and thon 
hast nothing to draw the water with.” 
Also of Moses striking the rock in 
the wilderness, and a river flowing 
thence and following the Israelites 
in their journey. Then fiom the 
wilderness my mind turned to the 
saudy deserts of the East, aud the water 
preserved in skins and carried abut ‘or 
days and weeks on the backs of camels. 
Then I thought of the wine down in 
the cellar, away from light and heat, to 
keep it from continual putrefaction. 
Then I began to ask myself how many 
days will the pure water from the sky 
keep in the deep ground? How many 
weeks, months? Will it keep a year? 
Will it keep when bottled up as long as 
the wine? This we cannot tell. But 
this we know, that most people in 
towns think the water supplied to them 
one day will be deteriorakd the next, 
because they have no proper place to 
store it in, and their supply comes fiom 
great reservoirs almost stagnant and ex- 
posed to the sun and atmosphere. This, 
then, we ought to observe : this we all 
ought to know. It is true that water 
for household purposes must not be 
stored on the top of the house or on 
the sides ; it must be conveyed under- 
ground, like as in our mountain caverns. 
Every house in London, every house in 
every city and suburb of England may 
have a supply, a constant supply of the 
most pure water from the sky if they 
can find a place in the carth or subsoil 
under the house (and we occasionally 
read of hiding places being dug out in 
euch localities), or in a garden or yard 
adjoining, where, a few feet under- 
ground, they can construct a perfectly 
No. 199.—voL, xXXV1L 


tight cemented reservoir ; a large square 
orrvuud oak vat will store the water, 
how wany years? The roofs of our 
houses ure generally clean, we have so 
many showers. Architects and engineers 
will readily coxsiruct piping with 
various appliances fur filtering soot or 
leaves, and an overflow: pipe back again 
to some outlet above ground as may be 
necessary, and the kitchen pump and a 
forcing pump. Such a tank, if really 
tight avd secure agaist outside con- 
tamination, will be as gvod as our woun- 
tain crevices and caverns. Even down 
in a dark cellar, the pure rain-water 
may be preserved in casks for a couple 
of months, as in the holds of a ship at 
sea. What is well known as under- 
ground London is chiefly under the 
streets. Under the houses in London 
tauks may be constructed much 
more securely away from heat and out- 
ward contamination than those under 
country mausions, where stables and 
gardens and pastures surround them ; 
but, indeed, everywhere they must be 
underground, and secure agaiust out- 
ward contauwination, The water now 
supplied to tuwns is not preserved as 
Nature teaches and preserves it for us. 
It is exposed in large open reservoirs 


not always very deep, liable, and as 


population increases more and more 
liable—where houses or buildings are 
near its banks, or adjoining the various 
aqueducts of mies long—to contamina- 
tion. The sup;ly from above is pure, 
just evaporated from the sea and ocean, 
and cundeused pu: posely to supply us. 
Now I have two or three “ expeti- 
ences” to narrate applicable to our 
rivers and agriculture. A country par- 
son must have many a thought about 
the taxes. The income of my living 
was reckoned, after a twenty years’ resi- 
dence, by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners at 103/. per annum, with a house 
fortunately. Included in this income 
is one faim of thirty acres, with build- 
ings like a factory; another of forty 
acres much the same: they were built. 
for manufactures which have long ago 
departed. ‘Lhe vuter wall of one farm 
G 
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having been built of lime and the inner 
of clay, first the front falls in, the gables 
fall in, then the roof breaks in.’ I 
remember, like many others, fighting 
the window tax. What contrivances to 
keep out the tax-gatherer and the light 
of heaven behind him! 

I was travelling some years ago with 
an intelligent and evidently wealthy 
gentleman—a Midland Counties’ farmer 
he, told me he was—and during 
conversation about drainage and agri- 
culture I was struck by the remark, 
“The thing that England wants most 
of all, sir, is ‘ tillage,’ ‘manure.’” “ But 
you can get lime,” said I. The answer 
was, “ We only use lime because we 
cannot get anything better ; lime is only 
a makeshift.” The beginning of all 
English prosperity is the land. This is 
too much forgotten. Suppose in half a 
century or so our commercial prosperity 
begins to decline (and we may cail to 
mind Venice, the Dutch, &c.), well, the 
land has been wonderfully helped 
already ; England is a garden ; we could 
hold up our heads still, altering some 
things a little. But did not Lord 
Derby say a short time ago “ That the 
land was capable of being made two or 
three times as valuable as it now is?” 
And now this is the general opinion. 
The great want is tillage, manure. No 
country is so populous as ours, no coun- 
try “feeds” as we do, that is, “eating 
and drinking,” and consumes rich food 
as we do. Our domestic and commercial 
tillage is worth millions annually. A 
few years ago it was nearly all thrown 
away. Generally it is looked upon as 
a nuisance and a source of disease. A 
little, that is of evident value, and can 
be easily treated, is now snatched up, 
and becomes a great profit to certain 
enterprising concerns. The rest gene- 
rally goes into the sink, the river, as 
soon as possible. And with our present 
system we may thank God for these 
continual storms which wash it away. 
A beautiful stream, arising from two or 
three great gushing springs out of the 


1 This will show the expense of such pro- 
perty. 


earth, runs down a hollow not far from 
my parsonage house. This is about the 
story of its pollution and cleansing 
again. For ages it had been flowing 
and murmuring; perhaps a hundred 
years ago it began to turn a waterwheel ; 
the falling water merely acting as a 
motive power, no great harm ; the great 
factory and steam lower down in the 
valley at length supersede water power ; 
then in time the mill falls into the 
hands of a cloth finisher. Tons of 
soap are consumed annually in his pro- 
cess ; the water goes into the mill pure 
from the fountain and comes out filled 
with soap, the trout of the stream are 
seen no more, they cannot live, the 
beauty is gone, the sides all the way 
down are covered with an unsightly 
scum ; all is soap wash, and very un- 
wholesome in the hot season; science 
at length steps in and shows the finishers 
a simple method of recovering the valu- 
able soap; a new industry, the manu- 
facture of grease springs up ; the rivulet 
clears again, there is no smell, the banks 
are quite renewed in a year ; and so we 
have found one instance of what may 
be done. Under the hands of skilful 
chemists every particle of refuse of the 
mill, the farm, the house, is capable of 
being turned to some profit. We are 
now beginning to see what to do 
with the hard substances. Fire will 
pulverize, and at the same time where 
necessary deodorise the otherwise im- 
practicable hard substances. I see fire 
burning on the engine ashes for days 
and weeks together. Sometimes, a great 
wind carries the powder away and de- 
posits it imperceptibly on the fields. 
Thirty years ago I began my national 
schools. There were no buildings to be 
found then with the usual conveniences 
attached; now, with new schools and 
Government inspection, I have two 
systems of offices, each in a separate 
yard ; consequently I have had to study 
out-door offices of all kinds, earth closets, 
water closets, &c., in freezing winter 
and burning summer; this is a great 
part of the sanitary problem, because of 
its difficulty and because of its money 
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value. I have come to the conclusion 
that in the country the old system is 
the best; an ash-pit flagged and well 
built round with solid masonry, into 
which the ashes and dust are thrown 
regularly, and which slowly day by day 
absorbing and deodorising whatever falls 
from the seat, and which is very valu- 
able, produces on the whole far less 
annoyance than most other contrivances. 
We are obliged to pay a trifle to the 
farmer in order to have it regularly re- 
moved from our school, although it is 
so valuable. Every house requires care- 
ful occasional systematic attention of 
this kind. Formerly, in country places, 
farm houses and cottages in numbers 
were built without conveniences of any 
kind such as those to which allusion is 
made. This evil in part remains, show- 
ing the want of supervision and inspec- 
tion. And I have come to the conclu- 
sion that every kind of refuse and 
pollution may be treated profitably 
without annoyance to the public, sup- 
plying a great need to agriculture, and 
assuring restored health and comfort to 
the community at large. The constant 
rains would then bless us doubly, carry- 
ing and working the different fertilising 
substances into the soil, and also filling 
the rivers with pure water and abund- 


ance of fish. Can it be done? how - 


can such a thing be done? The great 
difficulty would be the manufacturing 
districts. Here, again, let me tell my 
experiences and cogitations. Many 
years ago, in company with a friend, I 
travelled leisurely in a private carriage 
over the whole line of country, chiefly 
hills, lying above the manufacturing 
towns of Lancashire, to the sea coast 
and back again. A sort of panorama of 
the towns below continually came to 
my mind as we crossed the streams and 
rivers leading thereto. The thought 
fixed itself on my mind, that it isnot 
a large straggling country, but a com- 
pact and limited sphere to which the 
main difficulty would attach. These 
towns lie on the banks of certain rivers, 
one below another in close proximity, 
sometimes almost joining one another. 


At this same time there arose in my 
mind a vision, which has never left it 
since, of great canals, drainage canals 
and culverts, alongside of these rivers, 
through the dense manufacturing popu- 
lations. What a story that is of the 
Duke of Bridgewater and his canal in 
these districts, enriching his family and 
promoting the prosperity of Manchester 
and its neighbourhood to an unknown 
extent. Canals might be constructed, 
covered where necessary, through the 
towns, or in circuitous routes outside, 
and culverts formed to them on all sides 
from villages and manufactories, for all 
waters that have passed through manu- 
facturing processes and been cleansed 
again, and all which now defile our 
rivers. Some of the canals already 
existing in these districts might be 
utilized for these purposes. The canals, 
like the rivers, are always descending 
from higher levels to lower, and fre- 
quently alongside the rivers for dis- 
tances. Here in the mountainous coun- 
try on the borders of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, we have within a short dis- 
tance of each other three sets of tunnels, 
through the solid rock for the most part, 
all of more than three miles long; one 
at Woodhead for Sheffield and Man- 
chester; three at Standedge for Leeds, 
Huddersfield, Ashton, Oldham, Man- 
chester; one at Blackstone-edge for 
Leeds, Wakefield, Rochdale, Manchester 
—all the necessities of commerce and 
travelling. At Standedge first there 
was a canal tunnel through the moun- 
tain for barges between Leeds and 
Liverpool, then a few feet above this 
two separate arched railway tunnels 
have been constructed. The lines of 
traffic on which these all are constructed 
have yielded since the commencement 
perhaps 4/, per cent on an average. In 
conclusion, then, in every town and 
village refuse and pollution of every kind 
might be regularly and systematically 
cleared away, all to the land, for a profit 
in one part or another. If a system of 


this kind had been begun in the early, 
times of manufactures how much richer 
and happier we should have been ? 
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Here is work for a great Government 
department (like the Post Office), with 
its chemists and engineers, and in every 
separate district surveyors and work- 
men and other appliances, possessing 
powers to visit every dwelling and 
manufactory, and execute stringent laws 
of health. Now the Factory Inspector 
goes at his will into every manufactory 
and workshop, and posts up Rules and 
Regulations with penalties attached, so 
likewise the certifying Surgeon. Here 
is a field for the gradual absorption of 
new and immense Government securi- 
ties and investments, yielding a per- 


centage from profits and local govern- 
ment taxes, We have men of science 
in numbers wanting such employment, 
aud we can command money to any 
reasonable annual amount. In the 
solution of the great problem there are 
no unknown quantities. The country 
has all been surveyed and laid down on 
the maps, examples of the difficulties 
may be seen worked out in one place or 
another, the local bozris are a begin- 
ning, but there wants a great autocratic 
will and a department. 


Wm. Siupsoy, M.A. 
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‘Test two volumes of Lord Macanlay’s 


letters and diaries, set in a modest and 
efficient narrative cf his life by Mr. G. 
Trevelyan, will not add much to his 
fame as a writer, but very much to the 
esteem with which he must hencefor- 
ward be regarded as a man. If these 
letters are fair specimens of his corre- 
spondence, and their number renders it 
all but certain that they are, Lord 
Macaulay will not take a high rank as 
a letter writer. They are pleasant 
enough to read and are not deficient 
in liveliness, but they lack individuality ; 
and especially intimacy. Even when 
writing to persons to whom we know 
he was warmly attached, he dwells over- 
much in the outer sphere of news and 
current events. There is too little expan- 
sion and abandon. These letters give 
us but very slight revelations of his 
inner mind, and when we have read 
them we have not added much to our 
knowledge of his deeper nature. 

Much the same might be said of the 
journals which these volumes contain, 
only a journal is not expected to show 
the warmth of familiar letters. No doubt 
some men turn their journal from a 
record of daily events into a hushed 
dialogue with themselves, in which the 
solemn things of the spirit are poured 
out in faithful transcript. But no man 
was ever less disposed to such self- 
introspection than Macaulay. He 
was always ceaselessly energizing out- 
wards, on objects external to his moral 
nature. He seems always to have read 
for knowledge, never for edification. 
The picture here given of a stupendous 
student is indeed quite wonderful. 
Macaulay’s fame as a reader was already 
well established ; but these journals will 
enhance it immensely. To meet with 
anything approaching his industry we 

1 The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 
By his Nephew, G. 0. Trevelyan. Longmans. 
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must go back to those giants of erudi- 
tion of the sixteenth century who read 
from morning to night and from youth 
to old age. He never seems to have 
been thoroughly happy unless his eyes 
were fixed upon a book. He roamed 
about London reading, he wandered 
through the leafy lanes of Surrey reading, 
he went to India in a sailing vessel, and 
read all the way. ‘“‘ Except at meals 
I hardly exchanged a word with any 
human being. .... I devoured Greek, 
Latin, Spanish, Italian, French, and 
English—folios, quartos, octavos, duo- 
decimos.” Of a journey to Ireland he 
writes: “I read between London and 
Bangor the lives of the Emperors, from 
Maximin to Carinus inclusive, in the 
Augustan history.” Then a few lines 
lower we meet with this singular entry: 
“T put on my great coat and sate on 
deck during the whole of the voyage. 
As I could not read, I used an excellent 
substitute for reading—I went through 
Paradise Lost in my head. I could still 
repeat half of it, and that the best half.” 
Surely the Irish Channel was never 
crossed in such fashion before or since. 
The athletic endurance of his reading is 
proved by the fact that he can read 
over two books of Herodotus in one 
day and fourteen books of the Odys- 
sey in one walk. This could hardly 
have been genuine reading, and must 
have partaken largely of reminiscence. 
But no such extenuation can be made 
for the following “ reading account” for 
the year 1835: “It includes December 
1834. During the last thirteen months 
I have read Aischylus twice, Sophocles 
twice, Euripides once, Pindar twice, 
Callimachus, Apollonius Rhodius, Quin- 
tus Calaber, Theocritus twice, Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides; almost all Xeno-_ 
phon’s works, almost all Plato; Aris- 
totle’s Politics and a good deal of his 
Organon, besides dipping elsewhere ir 
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him; the whole of Plutarch’s Lives, 
about half of Lucian, two or three 
books of Athenus, Plautus twice, 
Terence twice, Lucretius twice, Catul- 
lus, Tibullus, Propertius, Lucan, Statius, 
Silius Italicus, Livy, Velleius Pater- 
culus, Sallust, Ceesar, and lastly Cicero. 
I have indeed”—the half hint of self- 
reproach in the next remark is delight- 
ful—“I have indeed still a little of 
Cicero left, but I shall finish him in a 
few days. I am now deep in Aristo- 
phanes and Lucian.” Such “tough 
faculty of reading” is so extraordinary 
that one’s wonder is scarcely heightened 
on recollectinz that all this time Macau- 
lay was engrossed with official work 
and preparation for his Penal Code, 
besides writing at least one article for 
the Edinburgh Review. Perhaps I may 
be permitted to add one more proof of 
his diligence which is not to be found 
in these volumes. In a copy of Lysias 
in my possession, which belonged to 
him, notes in his handwriting show 
that he read that author through twice 
while he was in India, and some of the 
Speeches five times. It is astonishing 
that with his great love and intimate 
knowledge of the classics he never pro- 
duced a work on Antiquity, which would 
have done justice to his wide and robust 
scholarship. What German would have 
allowed such a rich treasure to lie idle? 
Except in the dainty extract from it in 
the Lays of Ancient Rome, his accumu- 
lated store has been unprofitable to the 
world and to his own fame. 

While his reading was so wide, in 
one sense comprising really the whole 
of European literature, ancient and 
modern, there is one side, which pre- 
sents a singular exception, on which it 
was restricted. He seems to have been 
very incurious of his contemporaries. 
Few living authors are mentioned in 
these volumes, and hardly any with 
warm praise. Mr. Trevelyan regrets 
his defective appreciation of Carlyle 
and Ruskin ; but there are many more 
whom he failed to recognise, or at least 
to leave evidence that he recognised 
them. To Grote there is only a refer- 
ence which is like a half sneer ; towards 


Thackeray there is a cordial expression 
of good will, but no allusion to his great 
achievements ; towards Dickens about 
the same, but less cordial. But one 
might have expected that such a reader 
of novels would have taken note. of 
George Sand, and such a student of 
history would have valued Michelet, 
and such a lover of poetry would 
have mentioned Victor Hugo. Yet 
to these great contemporaries, unless 
I am mistaken, no reference is made. 
Michelet was more catholic when he 
spoke of “Tillustre et regretté Ma- 
caulay.” 

But although Macaulay gains little 
or nothing from a literary point of 
view by these two volumes, he gains 
immensely as a man of warm emotions, 
simple tastes, perfect uprightness, and 
a high sense of duty. His behaviour 
as a son and as a brother is nothing 
short of exemplary. He appears to have 
had little communion of spirit with his 
father, and the austere religious views 
of the elder Macaulay infused something 
like harshness into his attitude with 
regard to his brilliant son. He chid 
him about the merest trifles: because 
his prize poem on Pompeii had not a 
moral appended to it ; because he spoke 
at an Anti-Slavery Meeting, at which 
the Duke of Gloucester presided, with 
his arms folded ; because he reflected 
on George 1V. for mingling in festivities 
while the Queen lay unburied ; above 
all, for writing in Knight’s Quarterly 
Magazine. Macaulay always defends 
himself in a way which is uniformly 
frank, dutiful, and firm; he never 
ceases to be manly, and he never ceases 
to be thoroughly respectful. This was 
the more generous, as his father’s negli- 
gence had reduced the family from 
comparative opulence to comparative 
poverty, and Macaulay, after being 
brought up in expectation of an inde- 
pendence, found himself not only re- 
duced to support himself, but to aid 
largely in the support of his brothers 
and sisters. In this crisis he showed 
an unselfishness and generosity truly 
noble. “ He quietly took up the bur- 
den,” says Mr. Trevelyan, “ which his 
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father was unable to bear 

unlearned the very notion of framing 
his method of life according to his own 
pleasure, and such was his high and 
simple nature that it may well be 
doubted whether it ever crossed his 
mind that to live wholly for others was 
any sacrifice at all.” He was forced, 
even after he had entered Parliament, 
to sell the gold medals he had won at 
Cambridge. Yet he not only never 
showed any chagrin or despondency, he 
never bated one jot of his bright cheery 
spirit. Lady Trevelyan says that those 
who did not know him in those hard 
times did not know him “in his most 
brilliant, witty, and fertile vein.” And 
throughout his life he never ceased to 
combine the good-fellowship of a kind 
elder brother with the tender solicitude 
of a parent towards his nephews and 
nieces. Here is a graceful little scene. 
He had bought a “superb” sheet of 
paper on which to write a valentine to 
his niece Alice. “ Alice,” he says in 
his journal, “was in perfect raptures 
over her valentine. She begged quite 
pathetically to be told the truth about 
it. When we were alone together she 
said, ‘I am going to be very serious.’ 
Down she fell before me on her knees, 
and lifted her hands. ‘ Dear uncle, do 
tell the truth to your little girl. Did 
you send the valentine?’ So I owned it.” 
Mr. Trevelyan says : “ It was long, very 
long before we guessed that the world 
thought much of one who appeared to 
think so little of himself. As years 
went on, it seemed strange and unnatural 
to hear him more and more frequently 
talked of as a great man, and we slowly 
and almost reluctantly awoke to the 
conviction that Uncle Tom was cieverer 
as well as more good-natured than his 
neighbours.” 

This is charming. But Macaulay had 
more virile qualities than avuncular ten- 
derness, After the bleak wind came the 
hot sun, after the adversity the pros- 
perity, and he bore one test as well as 
the other. No man could have had 
more excuse—if excuse be possible in 
such a case—for being spoiled than he. 
From the date of his first article in the 


Edinburgh he hardly made an effort 
towards distinction which was not re- 
ceived with boisterous applause. Not 
once was he made to wince under the 
sense of thorough failure. In litera- 
ture, in Parliament, in Indian legisla- 
tion, in his supreme historical work, 
wherein he had garnered up his heart, he 
had but to appear to bring down ringing 
plaudits: yet he never showed a trace 
of morgue or self-worship to the last. 
The astonishing success of his History 
did not elate him, though of course he 
was thoroughly pleased. On the con- 
trary, he seems to feel, in a graceful 
way, the dread of a Nemesis following 
on too brilliant fortunes. “I am half 
afraid of this strange prosperity,” he 
writes in his diary. ‘I feel extremely 
anxious about the second part; can it 
possibly come up to the first?” When 
his bock was selling faster than his pub- 
lishers could supply it, he says quite 
coolly of a eulogistic review, “‘ Much of 
the praise I know to be undeserved.” 
Fortunam reverenter habuit, as Johnson 
said of Garrick. A robust nature which 
refused equally to be soured or puffed 
up by the goods of this life, given or 
withheld. It is needless to say that 
tuft-hunting was far from him. He 
was no adept in the art of combining 
public insolence with private fawning 
towards “the Great.” After he had 
mounted in the social scale a consider- 
able height above the position in which 
he was born, he did not turn upon the 
old friends he had left below with a 
surprised stare of wonder and alarm at 
their presumption in claiming acquaint- 
ance. In consequence he led a life of 
singular contentment and happiness, as 
with his endowments he could hardly 
fail to do. Moderate passions, warm 
affections, robust health, success in all 
he undertook, competence won by his 
own right hand, fame and universal 
regard—what could a man want more? 
But it is not what a man das, but what 
he is, that regulates the limits of his 
desires. It was Macaulay’s happiness 
that he did not want more. He says- 
on one occasion that he is “ sincerely 
and thoroughly contented.” He rarely 
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seems to have been otherwise even 
when his outward circumstances were 
such as would have plunged many a 
man in melancholy or querulous com- 
plainings. A man who knew not 
jealousy or irritable  self-love, who 
found in duty and self-sacrifice at once 
the most obvious and easiest path, he 
was an example to be envied, but 
can never be imitated by those who 
pass through life in a ceaseless conten- 
tion with “ unbridled desires.” 
Symptoms are not wanting that Ma- 
caulay’s fame is, or shortly will be, on 
its trial Such resounding contempo- 
rary fame as his could not be expected 
to pass to posterity without sharp chal- 
lenge and summons to show its creden- 
tials. It is an ordeal through which 
every writer who succeeds in making a 
grand reputation necessarily has to pass ; 
and it is quite proper, and represents 
only the normal reaction from lavish 
eulogy to cold scrutiny. The only point 
to be borne in mind is that such reac- 
tions are certain to be excessive and 
temporarily unjust. The generation 
which succeeds a writer of wide and 
resonant popularity is from the nature 
of the case incapable and not seldom 
unwilling to do him fair justice. The 
cold fit naturally succeeds the hot. He 
has been, as a matter of course, over- 
praised. Resentment follows, and his 
real merits are denied or undervalued. 
A few years suffice to change the popu- 
lar point of view, the popular temper 
during which he gained distinction. 
To his immediate successors he is simply 
out of fashion without being old. The 
costume of twenty years ago appears 
crotesque, the costume of the last cen- 
tury appears interesting and picturesque. 
So it is with the writer. Much in him 
necessarily represents superficial modes 
of mental garb which have been dis- 
carded for reasons better or worse, and 
a somewhat snappish petulance is excited 
by them when they are no longer in 
vogue. Commonplace writers who have 
nothing but the garb of their time, at 
oace perish under this change of fashion, 
and are no more heard of. The supe- 
rior men survive it ; and regain much, 


not all, the ground they lost*during its 
first severity. The accidental peculiari- 
ties which had offended the generation 
immediately succeeding the one in which 
they wrote are easily pardoned by the 
next generation further off, which is 
generally as busy in criticising its ‘pre- 
decesscr as the latter was a short time 
before busy in a similar manner. Con- 
sequently the history of literature 
is full of reactions and counter-reac- 
tions. Consider the reactions which 
set in against Byron, against Pope, or 
the still more fierce reactions which 
set in against Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Diderot. It is not so very far back 
that these last-named authors, even in 
their own country, were considered to 
be very effectually dead and buried ; 
and now they are soaring aloft with 
restured lustre. One permanent fact 
seems to emerge out of this ebb 
and flow, which is that no really 
great contemporary reputation has ever 
proved in the long run entirely abor- 
tive and transitory. A considerable 
vogue may no doubt vanish like a 
cloud, but a fame which has once truly 
reverberated high and wide among con- 
temporaries is safe against criticism and 
is justified to posterity. It is certainly 
to be admitted that the converse does 
not hold, and men who have passed 
unrecognised by their contemporaries 
have been crowned by a later age, 
Spinoza and Shelley for instance. But, 
as a rule—with very few exceptions— 
men who have loomed large to their 
contemporaries, and thoroughly riveted 
their attention, have had their pre- 
eminence ratified by after-times. 
Macaulay’s fame is, if we may trust 
certain indications, involved in this 
crisis, It is sinking in the trough of 
the sea between the two waves of his 
past overwrought popularity and his 
future assured distinction. He will 
emerge with little diminished lustre. 
The transition will take time. But it 
may perhaps be hastened by a resolute 
and frank recognition of his limitations 
and true stature. The hyperbolical lan- 
guage in which he was spoken of up to 
his death is visibly exciting discontent, 
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not altogéther without cause, The 
surest way of abbreviating his partial 
eclipse is to blow away all frothy ex- 
aggeration of his great qualities and 
merits. 

It is obvious at once that Macaulay 
has no pretension to take rank in the 
highest class of writers. He added 
nothing to the philosophical speculation 
of his age; he did not contribute to its 
treasure of lofty creations of »supreme 
beauty. In other words, he was neither 
a great thinker nor a great poet. Must 
we therefore conclude that he has no 
merit and no value? It is a sterile 
form of criticism which remarks of 
every new poet that he is considerably 
below Shakespeare, of every new orator 
that he is far from coming up to De- 
mosthenes, of every new philosopher 
that there is a great distance between 
him and Aristotle. We want to know 
of what height a man is, and it is futile 
to tell us of the stature he fails to 
attain. 

To come out of these negations. It 
is manifest that Macaulay was quite 
unfitted constitutionally for the highest 
mental achievements by his moral na- 
ture, even if intellectually he had been 
competent thereto. That sobriety of 
passicn which made his happiness as a 
man was a fatal bar to his loftiest per- 
formance as a writer. His genial bene- 
volence and warm household affections 
made him a model of domestic virtue 
and kindness. His emotions were soft 
and gentle as the summer breeze. But 
of the strong winds of lofty passion he 
appears to have had no experience what- 
ever. Now it is a truism to remark 
that no writer ever strongly moved 
other men who was not previously 
strongly moved himself; and there is 
no evidence that Macaulay ever was 
strongly moved, with one important 
exception to which I shall presently 
return. The equable flow of his spirits 
would have been impossible to a man 
of strong passions. His serene con- 
tentment hardly had a break. He 
knows neither exultation nor despair ; 
there is no rage, impatience or impetuous 
fervour about him. This fact it is per- 


haps which accounts for a certain want 
about him which is difficult to define, 
which however comes to this—that he 
fails to inspire vivid interest or strong 
sympathy, He fills us with esteem, 
but leaves us rather cold towards him 
after all. There is no alternation of 
light and shade playing about him ; no 
appeal to our pity, love, or resentment. 
We have nothing to forgive that terri- 
ble defect of all well-reguiated minds. 
Now, it is not in the nature of things 
that a man so constituted should have 
made a deep impression on his age, 
much as he attracted the attention of 
his contemporaries. And Macaulay has 
failed to make a truly deep impression. 
How could it be otherwise? All the 
profounder questions of his age he 
passed by, with hardly a sign of recog- 
nition. I will mention three—(1) The 
great religious movement, headed by 
Dr. Newman; (2) The Chartist agita- 
tion ; (3) The philosophical crisis pro- 
voked by Kant, as to the grounds of 
our ultimate beliefs. On all these 
points Macaulay had not a pregnant 
word to say; these subjects did not 
touch him enough to induce him even 
to examine them ; and yet they are sub- 
jects which go to the very root of so- 
ciety, and even human nature. But 
his slight equipment of passion allowed 
him te live beside them with calm in- 
difference. The Tractarian movement 
inspired him with the most amusing 
petulance. The Puseyites, as he 
called them, seemed to him a good sub- 
ject for squibs, of which one not bad 
in its way is given in these volumes— 
but of the deep significance and im- 
port of the Tractarian movement he does 
not seem to have had the least notion. 
This is the more singular as he quite 
fairly appreciated the importance of 
Methodism in a previous age. Was it 
that unless men and events were pre- 
sented to him in historical perspective 
he did not see them in their true pro- 
portions? Then, again, with regard to 
Chartism. When the hearts of men 
like Carlyle and Arnold were heavy 
with misgiving ; when even the author 
of Vivian Grey was stirred to unwonted 
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depth and earnestness, Macaulay re- 
garded the agitation with the wooden 
complacency of a Whig hack. His 
speech urging the rejection of the Peo- 
ple’s Charter is in the coldest style of 
the official non possumus. I do not say 
that the reasons he gave for rejecting 
the petition were bad. But what was 
bad and lamentable is the absence of 
lofty pity or generous regret that it 
should be right to refuse the petition, 
and—what is even more singular than 
bad—the absence of any merely intel- 
lectual perception of the dangers in 
store for the country and Whig princi- 
ples and politicians to boot, if the 
state of things which had given rise to 
the Charter were not altered for the 
better in some way or other. Had 
Macaulay in the centre of his aristocra- 
tic Whig clique lost all life-giving con- 
tact with the external world? Had the 
spoiling he met with taken that form, 
and while leaving intact the integrity 
of his moral nature in other respects, 
blunted his social sympathies in this 
direction? I am not inclined to think 
that he suffered any perversion, because 
he ever showed a similar obtuseness to 
all great far-reaching questions which, 
by reason of their vastness and tremen- 
dous sweep, have necessarily something 
dim, shadowy, and vague about them, 
and need the heart to come to the 
assistance of the head, to make their 
contemplation possible or even endur- 
able. Macaulay’s pitifulness to a case 
of real distress which came before his 
eyes was tender in the extreme. But 
the great “Condition-of-England Ques- 
tion” was beyond the boundary of his 
emotional grasp. Hear him—“Ima- 
gine a well-meaning, laborious mecha- 
nic, fondly attached to his wife and 
children. Bad times come. He sees 
the wife whom he loves grow thinner 
and paler every day. His little ones 
ery for bread, and he has none to give 
them. . . . Is it strange that the poor 
man should be deluded and should 
eagerly sign such a petition as this? 
The inequality with which wealth is 
distributed forces itself on everybody’s 
notice. The reasons which irrefragably 


prove this inequality to be necessary to 
the well-being of all classes are not 
equally obvious.” Much less obvious, 
certainly ; but it is abundantly strange 
that to such a student of history and 
books the thought never occurred that 
a time might come when the aforesaid 
reasons would not be obvious at all, 
and that whether the Charter were 
granted or withheld the inequality of 
property might be gravely threatened. 
It almost reminds one of the tender- 
hearted Princess, who, when told that 
the people were dying of hunger, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ What affectation! If I were 
in their place I would eat plenty of 
bread and mutton.” And now turn to 
the opposite pole of mental disposition, 
to abstract speculation. Macaulay rarely 
mentions metaphysics, except to speak 
of them in language bordering on con- 
tempt, and this not from the reasoned 
conviction entertained by many modern 
thinkers, that they offer insoluble prob- 
lems, but out of mere dislike, such as 
he felt for Puseyism. He says in his 
diary, “I received to-day a translation 
of Kant ; I tried to read it, but found 
it utterly unintelligible, just as if it 
had been written in Sanscrit. Not one 
word of it gave me anything like an 
idea, except a Latin quotation from 
Persius. It seems to me that it ought 
to be possible to explain a true theory 
of metaphysics in words which I can 
understand. . . . I wrote my acknow- 
ledgment” (to the sender) “with a 
little touch of Socratic irony.” This is 
very characteristic. Macaulay could 
easily have known, if he had cared to 
inquire, what issues were involved in 
Kant’s renovation of philosophy ; what 
a momentous crisis in human thought 
it brought about, and how the whole 
complexion of human theory and prac- 
tice had been modified by the sage of 
Kénigsberg. He would have known 
that under that crabbed terminology 
questions were discussed which excite 
the most passionate hopes, and stimu- 
late the profoundest cravings of which 
human nature is capable. If he had 
felt those cravings, or cherished those 
hopes, his rapid and agile mind would 
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soon have mastered the difficulties of 
das Ding an sich, etc., and he would 
have abstained from his Socratic 
irony.! 

What Lady Trevelyan tells us about 
his feeling for nature and scenery is 
not without significance. ‘‘ He enjoyed 
the country in his own way. He liked 
sitting out on a lawn and seeing grass 
and flowers. ... I doubt whether any 
scene pleased his eye more than his own 
beloved Holly Lodge, or Mr. Thornton’s 
garden at Battersea Rise.” Now it is 
assuredly no reproach to any one that 
he has not a landscape painter’s delight 
in mountain, forest and cloud ; and with 
the prevailing affectation on this subject 
it is a relief to be spared raptures which 
have no inward promptings. But there 
are reasons—omitted here—whyamocdy 
or radiant ecstasy in outward nature 
becomes a sort of test of a man’s quality 
in these latter days. Doubtless some of 
the greatest minds have been careless on 
this point—Socrates to wit, and longo 
intervallo, Dr. Johnson and Madame de 
Staé]l. But what was the competitor 
with Nature in their interest? Man and 
men. ‘The drama of human life with 
its pathos and its comedy had too potent 
a charm for them to care to leave it for 
the remote impersonal voices to be heard 
in the woods and fields. Man and men 
stimulated them as nothing else did ; 
man’s lot here on‘ earth, and men with 
their tastes and talk. But Macaulay 
has no such alternative to fall back on. 
Neither man in the abstract nor men in 
the concrete interested him very pro- 
foundly. Imagine Socrates or Johnson 
living for three months in a ship and 
hardly exchanging a word with any- 
body! And this not out of moroseness, 
but simply because his folios quartos 

1] find I have fallen unconsciously into 
singular agreement with some remarks of the 
late Rev. F. D. Maurice published in the 
pages of this Magazine upwards of sixteen years 
ago; e.g., ‘‘All those questions which were 
raised by the year 1848, questions affecting 
the most practical details of existence, ques- 
tions reaching into the very depths of social 
and personal life, were not his questions.” 
Again, ‘‘he has left no germs of thought to 
be developed hereafter.” See JMJacmillan’s 
Magazine for Feb. 1860. 


and octavos charmed him more. But in- 
difference to the conversation of noodles, 
such as probably his shipmates were, 
would not amount to much. What does 
amount to a good deal is his want of 
lift and lofty outlook on human fortunes 
taken in their sum. Neither the great- 
ness nor the littleness of man impresses 
him. He seems as incapable of philan- 
thropy as of cynicism, which is philan- 
thropy turned inside out. That brooding 
meditation on human destiny, that pas- 
sionate inquiry of “‘ Whence, O Heaven— 
whither?” which are never absent from 
the sovereign minds of literature, did 
not come to him. That seva indignatio 
at the turpitude of man (not of indi- 
vidual men, which is a very different 
matter), which scorches like a furnace, 
was present as little. This accounts for 
his utterly bald and prosaic estimate of 
Rousseau and Byron. Of the former, he 
says, “he hated the fellow,” and one 
would have been surprised if he had 
not. He has written out at length his 
views on Byron, and what can be less 
satisfactory, the more that he did his 
best to be just and even generous to 
the author of Childe Harold? But 
the moral conveyed in the story of 
that bright and gloomy spirit escaped 
him. Let any one compare, or rather 


contrast, the appreciation of Byron 


by Macaulay and by a living writer, Mr. 
John Morley ; the one pointing to quite 
external matters, correctness, dramatic 
presentation and the like; the other 
seizing the inner mind of the great Poet 
of the Revolution and showing us the 
“genius which mastered so tremendous 
a conflict, and rendered that amazing 
scene with the flow and energy and 
mingled tempest and forlorn calm which 
belonged to the original reality.” 

I trust this will be considered a suffi- 
ciently frank confession of Macaulay’s 
limitations on the part of an ardent 
admirer of his genius. I gladly revert 
to the important reservation I made 
above, to the exception as regards the 
general statement of Macaulay’s want, 
of passion. He was cold in reference 
to some of the profoundest yearnings of 
our race, and in consequence cold to 
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the questions in which those yearnings 
offered themselves for solution in the 
age in which he lived. But there was 
one order of questions on which he was 
all fire. Those deep social problems 
concerning the condition of the prole- 
tariate touched him not, the deeper 
problems concerning the future religion 
or no religion of mankind affected him 
but slightly. Contemplation of man, 
‘‘symbol of eternity imprisoned in 
time,” did not rouse the depths of his 
nature. But of man as the victim of 
civil oppression he was an inspired pro- 
phet, radiant with wrath and pity. To 
uplift the weighty questions often re- 
ferred to, he felt no inward call, no 
respondent impulse: the need for their 
solution did not oppress his spirit. To 
have been a leader in a social or reli- 
gious revolt would have been repugnant 
to his whole nature. His entirely or- 
derly and disciplined temper could not 
have endured rebellion on these topics. 
But political tyranny, despotic inter- 
ference with men’s harmless pursuits 
and conscientious opinions, with their 
property and right of public meeting, in 
short with their civil and religious 
liberty—this made his blood boil. Puten- 
tially Macaulay had the passion for free- 
dom very strong within him, though it 
met with nothing to bring it out in his 
time. After the struggle for the Reform 
Bill was over his interest in current 
politics was languid. But had his lot 
been cast in another age when civil 
freedom was threatened with ruin by a 
domestic or foreign despot, had he been 
2 contemporary of Pym or Hampden or 
his beloved Dutch William, either in 
England or Holland, we may be sure he 
would have borne no subordinate part 
in the great contest. He had also 
another strong sentiment which was an 
offshoot of that just named, an intense 
sympathy with hard fighting in a 
righteous cause. He has not Scott’s 
mere mosstrooper’s delight in hard 
blows and rough personal conflict. But 
heroism displayed to shield hearth and 
home and household gods from the 
spoiler kindles him in every fibre. 
Horatius keeping the bridge against fear- 
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ful odds lifts him for a moment into 
real poetry, and in the verse— 

“* He saw on Palatinus the white porch of his 

home,” 

we see whence he drew his inspiration. 
It would no doubt have required much 
to make him a rebel or a fighter. But 
the sight of wanton cruelty and oppress- 
ion with no hope of peaceful redress 
would have sent him, had he lived then, 
to charge with the Ironsides at Naseby, 
or to share his last crust with Walker 
in the defence of Londonderry. 

How strong this sentiment was in 
Macaulay is shown not only in his great 
work, but in the numerous essays he 
devoted to the same subject. He is the 
Vates Sacer of English Constitutional 
liberty. In his time Englishmen had 
not attained that supreme polish of 
modern culture which makes such a 
theme insipid and apt to consign the 
bard who sings it to the class of Philis- 
tines. His youth had been passed in 
days in which liberty if not in peril, 
was gravely threatened. He had lived 
under Eldon and Castlereagh, and seen 
men imprisoned for reflecting on the 
personal charms of the Prince Regent. 
The liberty of England was an inherit- 
ance of which he and all generous men 
were proud. Abroad they saw anarchy 
alternating with despotism and both 
equally tyrannical. On looking back 
through the vista of English story he 
felt his heart glow within him; and 
through a busy career in Parliament ; in 
India, through many breaks and interrup- 
tions, he pursued, at first with un- 
conscious sympathy, afterwards with 
deliberate choice, the subject which ap- 
pearel to him most worthy of grateful 
record, the history of a constitution 
which had given the largest expansion 
to liberty combined with order the world 
had yet seen, the most successful political 
experiment of modern times. To him 
the pedigree of English freedom seemed 
worthy to be celebrated with all the 
pomp and circumstance which the his- 
toric Muse could command, the great 
ancestors whose names appeared in its 
scroll to deserve the pious and reveren- 
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tial respect of the heirs of that rich 
inheritance, the valiant and sustained 
contest by which that inheritance was 
secured, the most filial and generous 
commemoration, For this purpose he 
wrote his History and many of his Essays, 
and wrote them in a style, whatever may 
be thought of it now, which appeared 
strikingly new and original to his 
readers. When he took up history it 
was a subject nearly confined to scholars 
and antiquaries ; he made it popular in 
the best sense of the word. Like all 
great popularizers he has been exposed 
to the sneers of the fastidious. No one 
would say that his workmanship is 
perfect or even always good. But it has 
that vigour and magnificent swing about 
it which brings it into the class of 
compositions which are at once below 
and above criticism. Criticism may 


ponder and wonder over his success and 
declare it is very undeserved. But he 
has reached a public on which criticism 
is inoperative. 

His style from having been the object 
of exaggerated praise is now being sub- 


jected to excessive censure. The able 
critic to whom reference has already been 
made, has recently published something 
like a formal impeachment of Macaulay's 
claims to be considered a great or evena 
distinguished writer. It is true Mr. John 
Morley makes such large concessions, 
that he acknowledges so plainly many of 
Macaulay’s qualities, his clearness, his 
directness, his narrative power, his lofty 
sense of patriotism and love of freedom, 
that his warmest friends can haidly ask for 
more; but Mr. Jobn Morley has contrived 
to put these eulogies in the back-ground 
of his picture, and to get at them 
we have to force our way over the 
spiky and hostile cheraux de frise of 
epigram and almost invective with 
which the foreground bristles. I am 
unable to see the justice or relevancy of 
many remarks, It is a matter of im- 
pression no doubt and De Custibus, etc. 
If the sins of rhetoric and taste which 
he jays at Macaulay’s door be really 
there, I will admit them to be very 
offensive indeed. But if I fail to see 
them of myself (und Mr. John Morley is 


» 
vw 


0 sparing of quotation that he gives me 
little help), I am reduced like the Jan- 
senists to say that no question these 
things are very bad, but are they to be 
found in the incriminated work? The 
Jansenists acknowledged that the five 
propositions which the Jesuits force! 
the Pope to condemn in the book uf 
Jansenius were heretical and worthy of 
anathema. Lut they declared on their 
conscience that they could not find them 
in that book, and that no man had ever 
put his fingeronthem. When Mr. John 
Morley speaks of Macaulay’s “ hectorin 
sentences and his rough pistolling ways,” 
of his “stamping emphasis, over-culoured 
tropes, exaggerated expressions and un- 
lovely staccato,” and of much more in 
the same vein, I can only shake my head 
very sadly and say, that this is all very 
shocking indeed, if it be true. Dut is it 
true? When I turn to Macaulay from 
his critic I find a style not indeed dis- 
tinguished by that subdued richness of 
tints and perfumes with which a recent 
fashion is apt to drench prose, not all 
the modulation and enharmonic change 
with which writers of a totally different 
cast of genius enchain and surprise the 
ear; but still something very different 
from what Mr. John Morley would make 
me believe, I ought to find. Mr. John 


Morley accuses him of “ flat vulgarity of 


thought, of something of meanand igno}le 
association,” and quoting a no doubt 
faulty passage of not quite five lines, 
calls it the ‘‘ very burlesque and travesty 
of a style.” Let the passage be con- 
demned. But was there nothing to be 
quoted of very different quality? What 
would Mr. John Morley say of one who 
mishandled Burke and offered this as a 
specimen of his style?—“ They are not 
repelled through a fastidious delicacy at 
the stench of their arrogance and pre- 
sumption, from a medicinal attention to 
their mental blotches and running sorcs.”! 
Or that other swiet passage about “ the 
six great chopping bastards,” and the 
delicate allusion to the “ sow of imperial 
augury lying in the mud with all the 
prodigies of her fertility about her as 


1 Reflections on the Revolution in Frau, 
p- 151, edition 1790. 
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evidence of her delicate amour”? Mean 
and ignoble association one would think 
was not wanting here. But nothing 
could be more unjust than to give these 
passages as fair specimens of Burke ; and 
I venture to say that a similar injustice 
is done to Macaulay when a few of his 
worst sentences are quoted against him 
and none of an opposite character. 

The blemishes of his style lie on the 
surface, they may be raised from the 
paperon the point of thepen. Its qualities 
lie deep, or rather hidden by the broad 
and striking result they co-operate to 
produce. Much is said about the style 
soutenu and the style coupé—of his fatal 
proclivity to the latter and incapacity 
for the former. Let us examine the 
matter a little more closely. The sys- 
tem of punctuation which he adopted 
led him often to use full-stops where 
other people use commas. This of 
itself gives an appearance to his 
style of being much more coupé 
than it really is. But that may 

ass. What really deserves notice is 
that the short trip of his sentences 


frequently conceals from unwary readers 
the long and sustained stride of his 


thought. Because he does not regu- 
larly involve himself in serpentine 
sentences of ten lines long he is pro- 
nounced wanting in the sustained style. 
But there are more ways than one of 
being sustained. Some writers are very 
carefully sustained from full-stop to full- 
stop, that is, they plunge without mis- 
giving into a maze of clauses, a leafage 
of epithet and simile, a sweep and 
stateliness of cadence, out of all which 
one is glad to see them emerge on 
the other side, sound in wind and limb. 
They are often pleasant reading, but 
they are rarely sustained except in the 
sense I have just allowed. The travers- 
ing of each sentence is such a formidable 
business, the writers turn round so fre- 
quently before they find the proper exit, 
that when they come out at last they are 
nota little confused as to their bearings, 
and the direction in which their journey 

1 Speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts: 
sub finem. Worse could easily be quoted, but 
it is too indecent. 


lies is not very clear to them. “Sus- 
tained,” in this fashion, Macaulay cer- 
tainly is not. But in another and a better 
form of sustension Macaulay is a master— 
in the organic sequence and lofty lucidity, 
not only of his thoughts, sentences and 
paragraphs, but of the whole composi- 
tion, whether it be essay, chapter, or 
volume. There are not many writers in 
our language who succeed as he does in 
giving a sense of a sort of physical eleva- 
tion over the matter in hand from which 
it may be surveyed with calm observation 
in all directions. He always seems to 
make us travel on a high causeway, from 
which the country to right and left, the 
prospect behind, and that in front, lie 
visibly stretched beneath us like a plain 
commanded from a mountain ridge. It 
is this facility of distant outlook which 
gives him that extraordinary lucidity 
which some resent almost as a defect. 
His “clearness, directness, and positive- 
ness” are held to be cheap qualities, 
good no doubt in their way, but quite 
inferior to others which might be 
present but are not. Just as one who 
voyages in summer weather amid the 
Cyclades and sees the purple islands 
which stud the breast of the A®gean, 
scattered around him in that pellucid 
air, cannot believe that Andros, Naxos, 
Rheneia, as the case may be, which ap- 
pear but a stone’s-throw off, are really 
thirty, forty, fifty miles distant, so many 
a reader of Macaulay is deceived by his 
perfect clearness, and will not admit that 
what appears so plain, visible, and 
obvious, is in the least recondite or re- 
mote. A little haze would quadruple 
the distance, and a good Teutonic fog 
would have made him pass for one of 
the most profound thinkers of the age. 
A great test of a writer’s quality, of his 
mastery of his subject and his tools, 
is his management of digressions, his 
faculty of temporarily leaving the 
matter in hand and taking short ex- 
cursions to the right or the left, in 
which a new prospect can be gained, 
something of minor interest but yet 
worth a moment’s pause can be seen. It 
is a proceeding involving some risk. 
When weak men digress they are lost. 
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The first field they cross, after forsaking 
the safe highway, confuses all their 
bearings, and they leave their readers to 
get home as they can. Macaulay isa 
master of digressions; he is fond of 
them ; and he seldom goes far without 
one, longer or shorter. But no one ever 
feels that they are digressions or vexa- 
tious interruptions. Before we are 
aware we are made to step aside for a 
moment to examine some curious spot, 
some great man’s tomb, some scene 
marked for memory by heroic deeds. 
Our interest is kindled and satisfied at 
the same moment, so ‘pleasant are the 
ways, and so overflowing the local know- 
ledge of our guide. We know quite 
well—when we are used to him—that 
the stoppage will only be short, that 
he will promptly and safely lead us back 
to the main road, and that we shall 
presently proceed all the faster and more 
cheerfully for our little excursion when 
he resumes the real object of the 
journey. 

This lofty perspicuity, this power 
of sustaining himself at a height above 
a wide and complex subject, is as visible 
in the Essays as in the History, and is 
perhaps seen to more advantage in the 
former than in the latter, because the 
smaller compass and less rigorous form 
of the essay admit of a more agile and 
rapid method of treatment than the 
greater work. This quality, spacious- 
ness of outlook, is such a note of Macau- 
lay’s style that it would not be easy to 
point to anything he has written in 
which it does not more or less appear. 
Take for example his Essay on Sir 
William Temple, by no means one of 
the most celebrated of his writings, and 
notice the enormous extent of ground he 
goes over, the audacious transitions, and 
the ease with which they are managed, 
the fulness of each part and the har- 
mony of the whole, the complete unity 
of impression produced by the ever- 
varied detail. He opens with a 
leisurely judgment on Temple’s charac- 
ter. But at once a prompt illustration 
takes us to the showy camp of Louis 
XIV. and Condé and Turenne. It is 
not long, just an effective spot of colour. 


In the- next page we are in England 
after the Restoration, and the light- 
hearted corruption of the statesmen 
of that age is lucidly explained. “ Zeal 
makes revolutions, and revolutions make 
men zealous for nothing.” Then comes 
the pleasant sympathetic sketch of 
Temple’s long courtship of Dorothy 
Osborne. Then a real digression about 
the “dignity of history.” Further on 
the condition of Ireland under Crom- 
well and a warm eulogy of the Great 
Protector and a vindication of his 
policy. Now the narrative widens and 
deepens, and flows into the early years 
of the Restoration. The characters of 
Clarendon and Arlington are graphically 
rendered. The commencement of Tem- 
ple’s diplomatic career takes us into 
the heart of continental politics, the 
designs of Louis, the danger of Holland. 
Next Jean de Witt comes before us and 
the “ modest dwelling and frugal table of 
the first citizen of the richest state of 
the world.” Then the negotiation of 
the Triple Alliance, its merits discussed, 
and its renown justified. We are soon 
back in England amidst the intrigues 
of the Cabal, and shortly after we have 
that splendid burst on the heroism 
of the Hollanders. “To open their 
dykes, to man their ships, to leave their 


country, with all its miracles of art and 


industry, its cities, its canals, its villas, 
its pastures, and its tulip gardens, buried 
under the waves of the German Ocean, 
to bear to adistant climate their Calvin- 
istic faith and old Batavian liberties, to 
fix, perhaps with happier auspices, the 
new Stadthouse of their commonwealth 
under other stars and amidst a strange 
vegetation, in the Spice Islands of the 
Eastern Seas—such were the plans which 
they had the spirit to form.” I must 
abridge and pass over the thoughtful dis- 
cussion of Temple’s plan of government, 
the portraits of Shaftesbury and Hali- 
fax, the magnificent tribute to Dryden— 
the “glory of that gorgeous satiric Muse 
who comes sweeping by in sceptred pall, 
borrowed from the more austere victors.” 
Temple and politicians leave the stage,” 
and Swift and Stella take their place. 
In a moment we are in the midst of the 
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controversy touching the comparative 
merit of the ancient and modern writers. 
Then Bentley appears, and a discrimi- 
nating eulogy of that great scholar, in- 
cluding the best acccunt we have of his 
triumph over Boyle, puts a close to the 
varied scenes which we have traversed. 
Macaulay enlarged and transformed the 
historical essay as Haydn enlarged and 
transformed the sonata. 

There is no space to discuss the 
merits of the History. It would be an 
interesting and not wholly unprofitable 
employment of time to examine its 
relative position to the great works 
of his predecessors, especially Gibbon. 
This would involve a consideration of 
the great change which has come over 
historic studies since the last century, 
of the vastly increased burden laid upon 
the historical writer since a more com- 
plex conception of society, and of the 
numerous and intricate topics he is now 
expected to treat, but which were passed 
over by older writers, has been vbtained. 
If Gibbon were alive now, he would not 
be able to write the Decline and Fall 
on the plan he did. Almost every one 
of his chapters would afford material 
for a volume in this age of specialicm. 
This is not without bearing on Macaulay, 
who is reproached with having devoted 
four volumes to thirteen years of the 
history of England, whereas Gibbon 
wrote in six the history of the world 
for thirteen centuries. I am far from 
thinking our excessive specialism a good 
thing. On the contrary, I think it a 
very bad thing ; but it is a fact to be 


borne in mind when it is made a par- 
ticular ohjection to Macaulay. 


To sum up, I consider Macaulay 
secure of an honourable position among 
English classics. If I might venture 
to place him, I would say that he will 
stand much above Robertscn, on a level 
with Hume, and only slightly below 
Gibbon ; though it is difficult to bring 
to one standard works, separated by a 
century in their dates of composi- 
tion, ard also the comparison is unfair 
to the modern writer whose work is but 
a fragment, while those of his rivals are 
finished productions. The length and 
completeness of Hume's melodious 
narrative on the one hand, and the 
imperial grandeur of Rome’s historian 
on the other, must not mislead us, and 
will assuredly not mislead posterity into 
any injustice to Macaulay. The great 
crisis in European story which he has 
depicted with such width, intensity, and 
power, was short measured by the out- 
ward scale of time, and small as regards 
the local area on which it was deter- 
mined. But these restrictions do uot 
affect its moral claims to remembrance. 
Macaulay, by his ardent love of frecdom, 
hy his just sense of the means by which 
alone it can be secured, was worthy to 
celebrate its great jeopardy and final 
triumph ; and an honourable niche in 
the temple of fame will not be denied 
to the great writer, the upright citizen, 
and the blameless man, who was called 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. 


James Cotter Morison. 





